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Nonprofit  News 


MNA  offers  free 
capacity-building  trainings 
for  arts  organizations 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  (MAC)  has  established 
a  special  fund  for  arts  organizations  in  Montana  to 
participate,  free  of  charge,  in  nonprofit  management 
training  webinars  and  seminars  that  are  developed 
and  provided  by  the  Montana  Nonprofit  Association 
(MNA). 

These  training  opportunities  are  designed  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  MNA’s  11  Principles  and  Practices  for 
Nonprofit  Excellence  in  Montana.  They  are  devel¬ 
oped  to  help  organizations  cultivate  effective  and 
efficient  management  strategies,  enabling  nonprofit 
leaders  to  more  successfully  meet  their  important 
missions. 

MNA  staff  is  developing  its  Spring  201 1  Training 
Program  and  will  be  announcing  specific  training 
opportunities  soon.  Watch  for  announcements  about 
MNA  webinars  and  seminars  addressing  board  gov¬ 
ernance;  strategic  planning;  financial  management, 
including  Quickbooks  training;  human  resources; 
fundraising,  including  grant  writing;  technology, 
including  social  media;  and  more.  Visit  www.mtnon- 
profit.org/calendar.aspx  for  more  information. 

Trainings  listed  on  the  MNA  online  calendar  that 
are  developed  and  provided  specifically  by  MNA  are 
denoted  by  the  acronym,  MNA,  preceding  the  title. 
All  training  opportunities  require  online  registration 
and  arts  organizations  wishing  to  take  advantage  of 
MAC  scholarships  should  use  the  code  MTARTS  at 
checkout  time.  Limited  funds  are  available. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Nonprofit  Association  to  take  advantage  of  the 
scholarship.  If  you  are  not  a  current  subscriber  to 
MNA  e-alerts,  contact  MNA  at  406-449-3717. 

Nonprofit  Day 

Also,  plan  to  join  your  peers  and  MNA  for 
Nonprofit  Day  on  Jan.  27  at  the  Capitol  Rotunda  in 
Helena.  Spend  the  morning  visiting  with  your  legis¬ 
lators  and  the  afternoon  in  a  special  Advocacy  and 
Communications  workshop.  Check  the  MNA  online 
training  calendar  for  this  and  other  MNA  trainings. 


Six  Montanans  receive 
Governor's  Humanities  Award 


Six  notable  Montanans  will  receive  the  Governor’s 
Humanities  Award  during  a  presentation  ceremony  at 
3  p.m.  Feb.  24  in  the  State  Capitol. 

This  year’s  recipients  are  Ellen  Baumler,  Helena;  Julie 
Cajune,  Arlee;  Richard  Drake  and  Ron  Perrin,  Missoula; 
Lowell  Jaeger,  Kalispell;  and  Joseph  S.  Sample,  Billings. 

Established  by  Gov.  Marc  Racicot  in  1995,  the  awards, 
presented  by  Humanities  Montana,  honor  achievement  in 
humanities  scholarship  and  service  and  enhancement  of 
public  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  humanities. 

Baumler  is  the  interpretive  historian  at  the  Montana 
Historical  Society.  Her  responsibilities  have  included 
composing  interpretive  signs  for  historical  sites  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  developing  and  writing  scripts  for  walking  tours  of 
historic  districts,  successfully  writing  National  Register 
nominations,  writing  and  reviewing  roadside  historical 
markers  for  the  Montana  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  sharing  Montana’s  heritage  with  students  of  all  ages. 


See  Humanities  Awards  on  page  5 
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Barrett  Golding  named  USA  Fellow 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Devoted  public  radio  listeners  in 
Montana  have  no  doubt  heard  Barrett 
Golding  -  either  his  voice  or  his  work 

-  plying  the  airwaves  of  National  Pub¬ 
lic  Radio.  Maybe  it  was  the  accordion- 
laced  interview  with  Montana  rancher 
John  Hoiland,  with  his  dog  Nippy 
howling  in  the  background;  or  “The 
Pledge  of  Allegiance,”  in  which  people 
with  different  regional  and  ethnic  ac¬ 
cents  recite  and  reflect  upon  that  potent 
sentence. 

“I  capture  people’s  souls  for  a  liv¬ 
ing,”  says  the  longtime  Bozeman  radio 
producer. 

Golding  was  one  of  50  artists 
nationwide  named  USA  Fellows  -  a 
recognition  that  comes  with  an  unrestricted  $50,000  grant 

-  during  a  star-studded  ceremony  held  Dec.  7  at  Jazz  at 
Lincoln  Center  in  New  York  City. 

“It  couldn't  have  come  at  a  better  time,”  says  Golding. 


He’s  the  fourth  Montana  artist  to 
receive  the  prestigious  award  since  its 
inception  in  2006.  Other  recipients  are 
Helena  potter  Sarah  Jaeger  in  2006. 
Helena  ceramic  sculptor  Richard  Notkin 
in  2008,  and  Missoula  ceramic  artist 
Beth  Lo  in  2009. 

Golding,  the  founder  and  executive 
producer  of  Hearing  Voices,  a  collab¬ 
orative  of  independent  radio  producers, 
received  the  award  in  the  media  cat-  ■ 
egory.  “We  radio  folk  are  so  happy  USA 
Fellows  includes  radio,”  he  says.  “Truth 
be  told,  we  kind  of  think  of  ourselves  as 
artists  -  although  we  present  ourselves 
as  journalists.” 

Golding,  who  moved  to  Montana  in 
1977  from  the  East  Coast,  first  dabbled 
in  public  radio  as  a  volunteer  at  KGLT,  a  public  radio 
station  that  broadcasts  from  the  campus  of  Montana  State 


See  USA  Fellow  on  page  19 
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Joan  Holter:  An  angel  for  the  arts 


By  Marga  Lincoln 

Excerpted  with  permission  from  the 

Independent  Record,  Nov.  16,  2010,  with  permission 

Helena  community  leader  and  patron  of  the  arts  Joan 
Treacy  Holter,  89,  died  at  home  Saturday  morning, 

Nov.  13,  of  natural  causes. 

Holter  was  well  known  in  Helena  for  her  love  of  art 
and  learning,  as  well  as  her  philanthropy  and  community 
activism. 

Descended  from  a  pioneering  Montana  family,  Joan 
was  proud  of  her  Montana  heritage  and  that  of  her 
husband  Norman  Jefferis  “Jeff’  Holter,  co-inventor  with 
Wilford  “Bill”  Glasscock  of  the  Holter  heart  monitor.  Jeff 
died  in  July  1983. 

Joan’s  name  is  frequently  linked  with  the  Holter  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art,  named  in  honor  of  the  Holter  family  who  for 
generations  supported  the  Helena  arts. 

Although  she  was  not  a  member  of  the  Helena  Arts 
Council  group  that  established  the  museum,  she  quickly 
became  one  of  the  museum’s  main  champions  and  pa¬ 
trons  and  served  on  its  first  board  of  directors. 


Former  Holter  executive  director  Liz  Gans  credits 
Joan  with  making  one  of  the  three  founding  gifts  to  start 
the  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  along  with  William  P.  Sher¬ 
man  and  Alberta  Bair. 

And  it  was  Joan  and  friend  Jean  Baucus  who  came  to 
the  Holter’s  rescue  in  1989,  when  the  museum  needed  a 
new  roof. 

Joan  also  funded  artist  Richard  Swanson’s  iconic 
sculpture,  “Red  Shift  Rocker,”  outside  the  Holter  at  the 
comer  of  Cruse  and  Lawrence,  because  she  thought  the 
museum  needed  a  strong  statement  there. 

“She  did  anything  to  help,  including  hosting  events 
and  staff  retreats.  She  not  only  gave  money,  she  gave  of 
herself,”  Ganz  said.  “She  was  really  sweet  and  generous 
in  her  enthusiasm  for  the  Holter.  My  main  memory  is  just 
her  pure  delight  in  the  museum.” 

Dick  Duffy,  who  was  one  of  the  moving  forces  behind 
starting  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  was  the  one  who  ap¬ 
proached  Joan  about  using  the  Holter  name. 


See  Joan  Holter  on  page  5 


Joan  T.  Holter  greets  guests  at  a  preview  of  the  Holter 
Museum  of  Art  facility  in  August  1987.  The  museum 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  Holter  family,  who  for 
generations  supported  the  arts  in  Helena.  (File  photo  by 
Margaret  S.  Davis,  used  with  permission  from  the  Independent  Record) 
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Get  complete 
issues  of 
State  of  the 
Arts  online 

State  of  the  Arts 
is  available  online  in 
PDF  format  at  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil's  website  at  www. 
art.mt.gov. 

Reach  the  publica¬ 
tions  by  clicking  the 
first  item  ( State  of  the 
Arts  Newspaper)  un¬ 
der  "Featured  Online 
Services"  on  the  right 
side  of  the  home 
page  and  selecting 
the  date  of  the  issue 
from  the  lower  drop¬ 
down  box. 

By  clicking  on  the 
"Go"  button  you  will 
see  a  page  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  articles 
for  that  month,  with 
the  PDF  version  at 
the  very  top  of  the 
list.  Each  issue  is 
reproduced  in  groups 
of  pages  for  easy 
viewing  so  just  pick 
a  link  from  the  list  of 
contents  and  off  you 
go! 

Your  computer  will 
need  Adobe  Reader 
to  view  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  latest  version 
of  this  freeware  may 
be  downloaded  from 
www.adobe.com/ 
products/ acrobat/ 
readstep2.html. 

Another  great  way 
to  Go  Green! 


Arni's  Addendum 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@mt.gov 


Mapping  our  goals 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  (MAC)  is 
certainly  one  of  the  hardest-working  agencies 
in  state  government.  We  try  our  best  to  work 
in  the  smartest  way  as  weli,  so  that  Montana 
taxpayers  get  the  greatest  value  from  their 
investment  in  us. 

The  workloads  here  are  like  workloads  in 
many  places.  Many  times  it  seems  like  we’re 
on  a  non-stop  roller-coaster  ride.  We 
work  from  a  very  solid  strategic  plan,  and 
we  have  an  annual  work  plan  we  develop 
each  year.  But  we  really  needed  to  take 
some  time  to  think  about  not  only  what 
we  are  doing,  but  how  we  are  doing  it 
and  how  things  might  be  done  better. 

Beck  McLaughlin,  our  arts  education 
and  web  services  director,  is  a  big  fan  of 
a  company  called  Adaptive  Path,  whose 
mission  is  to  help  companies  create  good 
and  services  that  deliver  great  experienc¬ 
es  that  improve  people’s  lives.  Adaptive 
Path  published  a  very  interesting  article 
about  a  thing  called  “Goal  Mapping”  in 
its  January  2010  email  newsletter  (www. 
adaptivepath.com/ideas/newsletter/ar- 
chi  ves/0 1 26 1 0/index.php). 

Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  the  author  of  our 
agency  blog,  posted  this  article  in  July,  and  I 
read  it  and  thought,  gee,  this  is  just  what  we 
need  to  do!  It’s  written  for  people  who  work 
in  an  organization  or  company.  But  I  re-read  it 
specifically  envisioning  myself  as  an  artist  in 
business  for  myself,  and  there  are  many  things 
that  are  relevant  in  that  regard,  too.  Artists  can 
be  both  the  staff  and  the  boss  -  yeehaw! 

We  just  completed  phase  one  of  this  proj¬ 
ect.  where  everyone  answered  the  questions, 
and  those  results  are  being  synthesized  so  we 
can  see  how  we  might  adjust  the  volume  of 
what  we’ve  got  on  our  plates.  We’ve  already 
done  some  major  re-scheduling  of  programs 
to  ease  up  on  some  bottlenecked  deadlines 
we  couldn’t  get  rid  of  without  some  major 
shifting. 

In  the  spirit  of  starting  the  New  Year  with 
new  zest,  I  hope  this  article  inspires  folks  like 
it  did  us. 

Goal  mapping  in  a  nutshell 

By  Pam  Daghlian 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  the 

Adaptive  Path  (www.adaptivepath.com) 

Step  Zero:  Find  a  space  and  get  focused 

We  found  a  room  with  a  white  board  that 
we  could  commandeer  for  a  few  hours.  No 
whiteboard?  A  big  tabletop  or  some  large 
sheets  of  post-it  paper  on  the  wall  will  work 
just  as  well.  Just  make  sure  it’s  a  space  where 
you  won’t  be  disturbed  and  where  others 
won’t  see  what  you’re  working  on  if  privacy 
is  desired. 

We  grabbed  sticky  notes  in  different 
colors,  some  sharpies  and  whiteboard  mark¬ 
ers.  Get  what  you  need  to  be  comfy  -  a  latte, 
a  beer,  put  on  some  music,  da  some  jumping 
jacks,  primal  scream  therapy  -  whatever  gets 
you  focused  on  the  task  at  hand. 

Step  One:  Write  down  the  now 

With  one  color  of  sticky  notes  in  front  of 
me,  and  sharpie  in  hand,  I  asked  my  colleague 
to  tell  me  all  the  things  she  was  responsible 
for  in  her  job  right  now.  We  kept  it  fairly 
general,  but  you  can  be  as  detailed  as  makes 
sense  for  you  and  your  workplace  (or  any 
other  area  of  your  life).  We  generated  about 
a  dozen  sticky  notes.  I  put  them  in  a  column 
called  NOW  on  the  left  side  of  the  white 
board. 

Step  Two:  Sort  into  'love'  and  'hate' 

After  we  took  a  moment  to  look  at  all  the 
things  that  make  up  her  job  right  now,  I  asked 
my  colleague  to  tell  me  what  aspects  of  her 
current  situation  she  liked  and  which  (in  a 
perfect  world)  she  would  like  to  stop  doing. 

I  wrote  down  what  she  said  on  more  sticky 
notes. 


When  she  was  done,  I  made  two  new 
columns  on  the  white  board  -  LOVE  and  NO! 
She  sorted  her  stickies  into  the  appropriate 
columns. 

Then  we  stepped  back  and  looked  at  where 
things  shook  out  and  I  asked  her  some  ques¬ 
tions: 

Are  you  doing  too  much  right  now? 


"Then  she  came  up  with  three 
totally  new  projects  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  she  was  interested  in  ex¬ 
ploring  that  would  directly  benefit 
the  company  and  make  her  job 
more  enjoyable  in  the  long  term. 

I  added  three  new  sticky  notes 
with  the  three  new  roles  to  the 
whiteboard.  Then  we  high-fived." 

-  From  "Goal  Mapping  in  a  Nutshell" 


Is  anything  crushing  the  life  out  of  you? 

Can  you  get  rid  of  anything?  Yes/No? 
What?  When?  Can  you  add  anything?  Yes/ 
No?  What?  When? 

Is  there  anything  missing  from  these  lists? 
Something  you  are  longing  to  do,  but  haven’t 
had  the  chance? 

Do  you  see  any  obvious  patterns  . . .  things 
you  can  act  on? 

What  absolutely  can’t  be  changed  or  re¬ 
moved  for  business  reasons? 

I  wrote  down  new  things  that  came  up 
on  different  colored  stickies  and  made  notes 
on  the  white  board  as  we  worked  through 
answering  the  questions  above.  Some  things 
became  really  clear  immediately. 

Yes,  she  was  feeling  overworked.  We 
identified  two  areas  of  responsibility  where 
she  could  lessen  her  role  in  them  permanently, 
creating  some  breathing  space  in  her  workday. 
I  noted  so  on  the  whiteboard  around  the  cor¬ 
responding  sticky  notes. 

We  also  identified  two  areas  where  she  was 
in  charge  unofficially  and  behind  the  scenes. 
We  pinpointed  where  she  could  expand  her 
role  in  those  areas  and  really  own  them  pub¬ 
licly.  I  made  more  notes  on  the  whiteboard 
around  those  stickies. 

Then  she  came  up  with  three  totally  new 
projects  and  responsibilities  she  was  interest¬ 
ed  in  exploring  that  would  directly  benefit  the 
company  and  make  her  job  more  enjoyable  in 
the  long  term.  I  added  three  new  sticky  notes 
with  the  three  new  roles  to  the  whiteboard. 
Then  we  high-fived.  It  was  awesome. 

Step  Three:  Map  it! 

By  this  point  in  the  process,  the  whiteboard 
was  covered  in  sticky  notes,  arrows  and  lots 
of  scribbles.  Out  of  that  mess,  came  many 
possible  actions.  Our  next  task  was  to  figure 
out  when  it  would  make  sense  for  all  these 
changes  to  happen  (and  if  they  could  even 
happen  at  all)  by  mapping  them  to  a  timeline, 
taking  into  account  all  the  aspects  of  her  job 
that  would  remain  constant. 

I  made  a  quick  list  of  the  parts  of  her  job 
we  didn’t  think  needed  tweaking,  and  then 
made  three  new  columns  (near-term,  mid¬ 
term,  long-term)  on  the  white  board.  We  then 
moved  the  stickies  into  them  as  we  talked 
through  the  best  timing  for  each  item. 

Near-term  (December-January):  Be¬ 
cause  my  colleague  had  too  much  on  her  plate 
and  was  feeling  overworked,  we  decided  that 
it  was  most  important  to  reduce  her  workload 
a  bit  in  the  near  term.  There  were  two  obvious 
areas  where  she  could  offload  some  duties  and 
one  of  them  -  reducing  the  number  of  hours 
she  spent  on  project  management  each  week 
-  would  make  a  huge  impact.  We  put  those 
two  sticky  notes  in  the  near-term  column  - 
giving  her  two  months  with  a  slightly  reduced 
workload  and  a  renewed  focus  on  the  rest  of 
her  work  before  we  added  anything  new. 


Mid-term  (February-May):  We  still 
didn’t  want  to  upset  the  newfound  equilib¬ 
rium  of  her  workload  by  adding  too  many 
new  things  in  the  mid-term.  So,  the  first  two 
months  of  this  time  period  we  devoted  to  ex¬ 
panding  her  role  in  two  key  areas  she  identi¬ 
fied.  The  second  two  months  of  the  mid-term 
are  for  exploring  two  new  roles  she  was  really 
interested  in  taking  on,  which  build  on  her 
current  responsibilities. 

Long-term  (June-December):  The  last 
six  months  of  the  year  we  earmarked  as  the 
point  she’ll  start  thinking  about  and  crafting 
a  totally  new  area  of  her  job  that  capitalizes 
on  her  unique  strengths  and  the  needs  of  our 
workplace.  Win-win! 

Once  we  had  everything  mapped  out,  we 
went  back  and  added  notes  about  what  she 
might  need  to  achieve  her  goals  . . .  where  did 
she  need  more  training  or  education, 
input  or  approval  from  others,  time  for 
thinking  and  planning,  etc.? 

Once  we  finished  mapping  it  all 
out,  I  photographed  everything  on  the 
whiteboard,  went  back  to  my  desk  and 
created  a  one-page  document  for  her 
-  her  goal  map  -  that  she  can  keep  and 
refer  to  over  the  course  of  the  year  to 
see  how  she’s  doing.  And  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  recalibrate  as  needed. 

Of  course,  there’s  no  right  or  wrong 
way  to  do  goal  mapping,  and  it  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  done  for  many  things  in  your 
life,  not  just  work.  So,  give  it  a  shot 
and  keep  us  posted  on  how  you  did  this 
exercise.  Happy  mapping! 


And  now  back  to  my  Addendum: 
MAC's  legislative  preparations 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press  we’re  awaiting 
legislative  subcommittee  assignment  news. 
The  arts  council  has  no  new  budget  proposals 
in  for  the  next  biennium,  and  the  five-percent 
general  fund  cut  we  sustained  in  FY  2011  is 
expected  to  continue  through  the  next  bien¬ 
nium,  split  into  the  two  years. 

During  the  next  legislative  session  we 
will  focus  our  arts  messages  on  the  two  areas 
that  resonate  with  most  legislators:  economic 
vitality  and  education.  The  Montana  Cultural 
Advocacy  is  the  lobbying  group  advocating 
for  the  arts  in  the  legislature.  They  have  once 
again  hired  Drew  Geiger  as  their  lobbyist. 
Drew  did  a  great  job  last  session  on  behalf 
of  the  arts,  and  we  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  again.  Paul  Stahl,  the  deputy  county 
attorney  here  in  Helena,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Montana  Cultural  Advocacy.  We  wouldn't  be 
here  without  him! 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  New  Year,  I’d 
like  to  underscore  the  warmest  thanks  for  the 
superlative  work  done  by  Drew  and  Paul, 
on  behalf  of  all  of  us  at  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  We  are  also  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Western  States  Arts  Federation  in  Denver  for 
its  support  of  the  Montana  Cultural  Advoca¬ 
cy’s  efforts. 

Happy  New  Year  everyone! 
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Congrats  to  ... 


Gabriel  Womack 


Gabriel  Womack,  a  graduate  of  Big 
Sky  High  School  in  Missoula,  who  stars 
in  a  new  movie  that  made  its  broadcast 
debut  Nov.  27.  Womack,  who  got  his  first 
taste  of  acting  with  Missoula  Children’s 
Theatre,  stars  as  the  semi-psychotic  pro¬ 
tagonist  who  saves  the  town  in  “Triassic 
Attack. ".Not  only  does  it  denote  his  first 
major  role  in  a  film,  but  it  also  marks  his 
first  film  role  as  a  good  guy.  “1  don’t  kill 
anybody!”  Womack  told  the  Missoulian. 

“And  I  don’t  die!  I’m  the  comedic  savior!” 

He’s  played  the  villain  plenty  of  times,  in 
movies  like  “White  Wall,”  “Hotel  Cali¬ 
fornia,”  “Night  of  the  Dead”  and  “Copper¬ 
head.”  The  graduate  of  the  New  York  Film  and  Television  Conservato¬ 
ry  has  also  had  roles  on  “Law  and  Order:  Special  Victims  Unit,”  season 
six,  as  Officer  Delgado,  “Days  of  Our  Lives,”  B-movie  horror-fests 
whose  debuts  “I  had  to  go  buy  a  ticket  for,”  he  told  the  Missoulian,  and 
music  videos  for  country  acts  like  Big  and  Rich.  Read  the  full  story  at 
missoulian.com. 

Central  Montana  writer  Cathy 
Moser,  who  is  one  of  50  authors 
selected  for  My  Dog  Is  My  Hero,  an 
anthology  released  by  Adams  Media 
in  September  2010.  Her  950- word 
personal  essay,  “A  Letter  to  My  Run¬ 
ning  Partner,”  details  the  challenges  of 
running  with  Ebbe,  an  English  setter 
who  is  more  passionate  about  scenting 
and  pointing  upland  birds  than  racking 
up  miles  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
Moser  skillfully  weaves  in  the  delights 
of  observing  wildlife,  the  changing 
Cathy  Moser  seasons,  and  other  natural  wonders  that 

come  with  running  on  the  isolated  roads  near  her  home  in  the  Judith 
Mountains.  Her  essays  and  nonfiction  articles  have  been  published  in 
many  national  and  regional  publications. 

Billings  writer  Craig  Lancaster,  who  won  the  Best  First  Book 
award  for  600  Hours  of  Edward  during  the  High  Plains  Book  Awards 
ceremony,  held  Oct.  8  in  Billings.  His  debut  novel  also  was  chosen  as 
a  Montana  Book  Award  Honor  Book  earlier  in  2010.  Other  winners  of 
the  annual  High  Plains  Book  Awards  were  Colorado  author  Margaret 
Coel,  who  received  the  Emeritus  Award;  Kent  Meyers  of  Spearfish, 

SD,  whose  book  Twisted  Tree  won  for  Best  Fiction;  former  Wyoming 
resident  William  Notter,  whose  collection  Holding  Everything  Down 
received  the  Best  Poetry  Award;  Steven  L.  Grafe,  curator 
of  American  Indian  art  at  the  National  Cowboy  and  Western 
Heritage  Museum  in  Oklahoma  City,  who  took  the  Best 
Nonfiction  award  for  his  editing  of  Lanterns  on  the  Prai¬ 
rie:  The  Blackfeet  Photographs  of  Walter  McClintock',  and 
Linda  Hasselstrom,  of  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota,  who 
received  the  Zonta  Award  for  Best  Woman  Writer. 

Bozeman  veterinarian  Sid  Gustafson,  who  presented 
an  abstract  on  passages  from  his  novel  Swift  Dam  at  the 
Changing  Cultures  . . .  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Literature 
Symposium,  held  May  9-11  at  the  University  of  Guelph’s 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  Ontario,  Canada.  The 
symposium  examined  the  role  of  poetry,  fiction  and  essays 
in  veterinary  medicine  and  explored  how  literature  enriches 
relationships  among  veterinarians,  their  clients  and  animals. 

The  two-and-a-half-day  event  brought  together  writers,  vet¬ 
erinarians,  veterinary  students  and  scholars  in  diverse  dis¬ 
ciplines  to  explore  common  themes  in  veterinary  medicine 
and  literature.  According  to  Gustafson,  the  protagonists  of 
Swift  Dam  are  an  aging  veterinarian  and  a  surviving  Native  American. 
The  characters  journey  through  life  guided  by  the  human-animal  bond. 
“My  novels  digress  into  the  morals  and  ethics  and  troubling  issues  of 

veterinary  medicine  often,  and  are 
at  times  exorcisms  of  my  life  as 
a  horse  doctor,”  says  Gustafson, 
whose  other  works  of  fiction  include 
the  novel  Horses  They  Rode. 

Jack  Gladstone,  who  was 
chosen  as  keynote  speaker  for  the 
2010  Blackfoot  Art  Awards,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Blackfoot  Canadian 
Cultural  Society  and  held  Sept.  1 8 
in  Lethbridge,  Alberta.  Gladstone, 
a  Blackfeet  singer,  storyteller  and 
historian,  was  an  honored  recipient 
jack  Gladstone  ()f  the  award  at  the  2009  event.  The 

Blackfoot  Art  Awards  are  given  to  deserving  visual  and  performing  art¬ 
ists  from  all  four  bands  of  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy  -  the  Blackfeet 
in  Montana  and  the  Kainai,  Pikani  and  Siksika  in  Alberta.  Although 
Gladstone  is  enrolled  in  Montana’s  Blackfeet  Tribe,  he  also  has  ties  to 
Canada.  He  is  a  descendent  of  Red  Crow,  who  was  chief  of  the  Blood 
(Kainai)  Tribe  of  Alberta  from  1857-1900.  “I  am  humbled  by  this  hon¬ 
or,”  said  Gladstone.  “By  listening,  feeling  and  cradling  our  stories,  each 
of  us  has  a  duty  to  share.  1  was  blessed  with  a  father  and  grandmother 
who,  in  my  youth,  connected  me  with  Blackfoot  culture.  My  gratitude 
extends  to  them,  my  Creator,  my  family,  and  the  statewide  and  na- 


Ornament  by  Monte  Dolack 


tional  community  who  have  supported  me  in  my  quest.  Regarded  as 
a  cultural  bridge  builder,  Gladstone  delivers  programs  nationally  and 
internationally  on  Native  American  mythology  and  history.  In  a  career 
spanning  two  decades,  he  has  produced  15  critically  acclaimed  CDs; 
co-founded  “Native  America  Speaks,”  an  award-winning  lecture  series 
in  Glacier  National  Park;  and  helped  provide  alternate  perspectives  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
during  the  recent  bicentennial 
commemoration. 

Missoula  artist  Monte 
Dolack,  who  coordinated  the 
decoration  of  25  ornaments, 
which  adorned  the  National 
Christmas  Tree  in  Washington, 

DC,  and  the  26th,  which  hung  in 
the  White  House  Visitor  Center. 

Dolack  contacted  the  art  teachers 
at  Missoula-area  high  schools, 
including  Hellgate,  Sentinel,  Big 
Sky,  Willard  and  Loyola,  as  well  as  the  Zootown  Community  Arts 
Center,  and  invited  students  to  decorate  25  of  the  globes.  Dolack  cre¬ 
ated  the  26th  globe  himself,  and  attended  the  National  Christmas  Tree 
Lighting  Ceremony  on  Dec.  9,  along  with  his  wife,  fellow  artist  Mary 
Beth  Percival.  Dolack  was  responsible  for  designing  and  coordinating 
the  decoration  of  Montana’s  ornaments,  which  reflected  the  holiday 

season  in  Montana.  The  an¬ 
nual  event,  which  began  in 
1923,  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and 
the  National  Park  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Bigfork  artist  Nancy 
Dunlop  Cawdrey,  who 
recently  completed  a  tour 
through  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
to  visit  the  National  Cow¬ 
girl  Museum  in  Fort  Worth, 
the  National  Cowboy  and 
Western  Heritage  Museum 
in  Oklahoma  City  and  the  Gilcrease  Museum  in  Tulsa.  Cawdrey’s  art 
was  showcased  this  fall  at  these  locations  in  three  different  shows:  the 
“Heart  of  the  West”  all-female  art  show,  Oct.  27-Dec.  5  at  the  National 
Cowgirl  Museum;  the  “Collectors’  Reserve,”  Nov.  4  at  the  Gilcrease 
Museum,  where  she  gave  a  two-hour  lecture  and  demonstration  prior 
to  the  sale,  during  which  two  of  her  three  pieces  were  sold;  and  the 
“Small  Works  Great  Wonders”  winter  art  sale,  Nov.  18  at  the  National 
Cowboy  and  Western  Heritage  Museum. 

Montana  artist  Theodore  Waddell,  whose  work.  “Winter  Horses 
Drawing  No.  13,”  was  selected  to  hang  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Ulaan- 
baatar,  Mongolia.  “Mongolia  bears  more  than  a  passing  resemblance 
to  places  like  Idaho  and  Montana  and  your 
perspective  on  horses  in  winter  resonates 
immediately  with  our  many  Mongolian 
visitors,”  writes  Ambassador  Jonathan 
Addleton.  Waddell's  drawing  is  included  in 
an  exhibit  titled  “Three  of  a  Kind”  that  is 
part  of  the  Art  in  Embassies  program. 


Billings  artist  Jane  Waggoner  De- 
schner,  whose  piece,  “from  the  maxim 
series  (Eliot,  trust  us),”  won  first  prize  in 
the  “RE:FORM  SCHOOL”  art  contest, 
and  was  included  in  the  exhibit,  Oct.  9- 1 1 
in  New  York  City.  The  high  profile  group 
art  exhibition,  event  series  and  public 
awareness  campaign  brought  together  the 
creative  community  in  a  call  for  the  reform 
of  the  American  public  education  system. 
Deschner’s  piece  was  one  of  five  winners 
selected  from  among  over  1 ,000  entries. 


"Dragonfly  Dazzle"  by  Nancy 
Dunlop  Cawdrey 


the  maxim  series  (Eliot, 
us)"  by  |ane  Waggoner 
Deschner 


Anaconda  artist  Fred 
Boyer,  who  won  Best  of 
Show  Artist’s  Choice  and 
Best  of  Show  People’s 
Choice  for  “Monarch  of 
the  Stikine,”  a  full-size 
sculpture  of  a  moose,  at 
Wild  Wings  Fall  Festi¬ 
val  in  Lake  City,  MN. 

The  annual  wildlife  art 
show  and  festival,  held 
Oct.  2-3,  showcased  works 
by  40  internationally 
known  wildlife  artists. 


"Monarch  of  the  Stikine" 
Fred  Boyer 


Great  Falls  artist  Ron  Ukrainetz,  who  has  been  awarded  Paint- 
America  Signature  Society  Membership.  PaintAmerica  conducts  two 
national  competitions  per  year:  Top  100  or  Top  Mini  50  Paint  the 
Parks,  and  Top  100  or  Top  Mini  50  PaintAmerica.  Ukrainetz’s  paint¬ 
ing,  “Soft-Stepper  over  Two  Med,”  was  awarded  Top  50  status  with 
the  Paint  the  Parks  Mini  50  competition.  To  achieve  Signature  Society 
and  Master  Society  membership,  artists  must  submit  and  get  accepted 
to  one  or  both  of  these  events.  “This  is  indeed  a  great  honor  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  in  this  way,”  says  Ukrainetz.  PaintAmerica  is  a  great  organi¬ 
zation  and  I  am  very  proud  to  be  included  in  such  esteemed  company 
with  so  many  premier  artists.” 

Continued  on  next  page 


Send  us  your 
good  news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and  arts 
administrators:  Please 
let  us  know  about 
major  awards  and 
accomplishments, 
especially  beyond  the 
borders  of  Montana. 

Send  your  good 
news  to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively  Times, 
33651  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;  or  email: 
writeus@lively  times, 
com. 

If  you  include  a 
digital  photo,  please 
make  sure  it's  at  least 
150  lines  per  inch  (Ipi 
or  dpi). 
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Boulder  destroys 
home  of 
Billings  artists 

Although  no  one  was 
hurt  when  a  huge  boul¬ 
der  crashed  into  the 
home  of  photographer 
]on  Lodge  and  his  wife, 
artist  Jane  Waggoner 
Deschner,  their  house 
was  fatally  injured. 

"Rocks  are  still  in  and 
around  the  house  and 
the  house  will  have  to 
be  torn  down,"  said 
Deschner  recently.  "We 
don't  know  if  we  will 
rebuild  because  we 
haven't  heard  from  our 
insurance  company  yet, 
so  we  can't  make  any 
plans.  We  live  day-to- 
day  in  limbo." 

A  boulder,  estimated 
at  25  feet  in  diameter 
slid  into  their  home, 
located  below  the 
Rimrocks  in  Billings, 
on  Oct.  9.  Lodge,  who 
was  inside  the  house 
when  the  rock  crashed 
down,  told  the  Billings 
Gazette,  "It  made  this 
horrendous  roar.  I  was 
in  shock." 

He  had  been  in  one 
of  the  bedrooms  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  boulder 
just  1 0  or  1 5  minutes 
before  it  slammed  into 
the  house,  and  guests 
had  spent  the  night  in 
the  other  room  demol¬ 
ished  by  the  slab  of 
sandstone. 

The  couple  had  lived 
in  the  house  for  1 4 
years. 

In  addition  to  the 
uncertainty  surrounding 
their  future  right  now, 
"the  amount  of  time, 
emotion  and  energy 
this  has  taken  hasn't 
given  me  much  left 
of  any  with  which  to 
make  art,''  says  Wag¬ 
goner.  "That's  hard  for 
me  because  making 
something  is  part  of 
what  I  do  with  pleasure 
everyday." 


Gary  Young  Award 

Montana  Arts  Council  Executive  Director  Arni  Fish- 
baugh  receives  the  Cary  Young  Award  from  the 
National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies  (NASAA) 
for  leadership  in  the  state  arts  agency  field.  The 
ceremony  was  held  in  Austin,  TX,  in  October.  Seen 
here  are  MAC  chairman  Jackie  Parsons,  Arni, 
NASAA  CEO  Jonathan  Katz,  and  MAC'S  business 
development  specialist  Cinda  Holt.  The  award 
recognized  Fishbaugh  for  "exemplary  leadership, 
innovative  thinking  and  extaordinary  contribution 
to  public  support  for  the  arts  at  the  state,  regional 
and  national  levels." 


Bozeman  artist  Susan  Blackwood,  whose  oil 
painting,  “So  What’ll  You  Have,”  won  Best  of  Show 
at  the  juried  American  Women  Artists  (AWA)  Na¬ 
tional  Exhibition  at  the  Southwest  Gallery  in  Dallas, 
TX.  Sixty  works  of  art  were  selected  from  more  than 
1,500  entries  from  all  over  the  U.S.  A  panel  of  nine 
Master  AWA  Signature  Members  chose  the  award 
winners.  AWA  is  dedicated  to  the  inspiration,  celebra¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  of  women  in  the  visual  arts. 


Bozeman  artist 
and  printmaker  Sarah  *1  You  Have  by 

Angst,  whose  print  of  Susan  Blackwood 

chickadees  is  included  in  REI’s  “The 
Artists  to  Watch”  holiday  card  set.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  RE1  catalogue,  the  cards 
“will  brighten  someone’s  holiday  season 
with  the  work  of  independent  artists 
from  around  the  world.”  Prints  by  four 
other  artists  are  included  in  the  card 
collection. 


Chicadees  greeting  card 
by  Sarah  Angst 


Helena  artist  and  essayist  Sandra 
Dal  Poggetto,  whose  essay,  “Breed,” 
appears  in  the  50th  anniversary  (and 
final)  issue  of  The  Structurist,  an  inter¬ 
national  art  journal.  The  essay  is  based 
on  a  series  of  works  on  paper  by  Dal 
Poggetto  that  confront  the  essential  tension  in  the  American  imagina¬ 
tion  -  nature  and  culture.  Dal 
Poggetto’s  art,  which  uses  paints, 
and  feathers  and  pelts  of  animals 
she  hunts  in  the  forests  and  high 
plains  of  the  American  West,  ad¬ 
dresses  themes  of  place,  integra¬ 
tion  and  alienation.  Her  essays 
on  the  relationship  between  art 
and  hunting  have  been  published 
in  academic  and  literary  journals, 
and  anthologized.  The  theme  for 
the  final  issue  of  The  Structurist 
is  "Toward  an  Earth-Centered 

‘Greening’  of  Art  and  Architec-  "Breed  No.  1"  by 

ture”;  learn  more  at  www.usask.  Sandra  Dal  Poggetto 

ca/structurist. 


Ballet  dancer  and  Lewistown  native 
Patric  Palkens,  who  is  now  performing 
with  the  Orlando  Ballet  in  Florida.  “They 
are  promoting  him  like  a  rock  star,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Charlene  Campbell,  his  teacher 
at  Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre  in 
Missoula.  Palkens  began  his  training  in 
jazz  and  tap  at  the  age  of  four  at  the  Dance 
Syndicate,  owned  by  his  mother,  Janet  Lu¬ 
ciano.  He  went  on  to  study  classical  ballet 
at  RMBT,  the  National  School  of  Ballet  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  Pacific  Northwest  Ballet, 
Ballet  West  and  Ballet  Chicago,  and  has 
toured  Japan  and  China.  He  recently  danced 
the  lead  role  of  Albrecht  in  “Giselle,”  and 
is  featured  on  a  poster  for  the  season  that 
reads,  “We’re  bringing  sexy  back.”  He’s 
planning  to  re-join  RMBT  for  next  sum¬ 
mer’s  tour  through  Austria  and  Italy,  and  his 
brother.  Tori,  accompanied  RMBT  on  its  fall 
Patric  Palkens  on  tour  of  China.  “Their  mother 
Orlando  Ballet  poster  was  their  first  teacher,  coach 
and  choreographer  and  did 
an  excellent  job  with  teaching  them,”  says  Campbell. 


Welcome  to  Karla  West,  the  new  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Glacier  Jazz  Stampede  in  Kalispell, 
and  to  assistant  director  Dianne  Dunne.  West 
co-founded  the  annual  stampede  in  1994  and 
served  as  its  director  through  2004.  She’s  a 
pianist  and  leader  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Rhythm  Kings  and  Flathead  Ragtime  Society 
Orchestra,  and  a  full-time  faculty  member  at 
Flathead  Valley  Community  College.  Dunne 
is  a  vocalist  who  worked  in  marketing  and 
promotion  at  Whitefish  Mountain  Resort  for 
several  years  and  is  currently  pursuing  a  degree 
in  accounting  at  FVCC.  So  long  and  best  wishes  to  outgoing  co-direc¬ 
tors  John  Van  and  Gary  Fischer,  who  also  served  as  president  and 
vice  president,  respectively,  of  the  Flathead  Jazz  Society.  In  other  Jazz 
Society  news,  big  band  maestro  Don  Lawrence,  founder  of  the  Don 
Lawrence  Orchestra,  officially  passed  the  baton  and  white  director’s 
jacket  to  his  son,  Dave  Lawrence,  during  the  Big  Band  Dance  at  the 
Glacier  Jazz  Stampede.  Lawrence  directed  the  high  school  bands  in 
Columbia  Falls  until  his  retirement  in  1984.  He  was  also  director  of 
the  Flathead  Valley  Community  Band  and  the  Bavarian  Echoes  Ger¬ 
man  band. 


Stephanie  Campbell,  mask  specialist  and  theatre 
professor  at  Montana  State  University,  who  led  a  full 
mask  theatre  workshop  in  March  at  the  Kenya  National 
Theatre  in  Nairobi.  She  spent  a  week  helping  actors, 
dancers,  puppeteers  and  a  storyteller  work  on  multi¬ 
level  character  creation  and  explore  universal  arche¬ 
types  in  masks.  Campbell  is  offering  a  version  of  that 
workshop  Jan.  7-28  at  the  Emerson  Center  in  Bozeman. 


Stephanie  Campbell 


The  family  and  friends  of  Tom 
Rippon.  The  longtime  member  of 
The  University  of  Montana  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Art  faculty  and  a  valued  and 
respected  member  of  the  Missoula 
art  community,  died  in  early  De¬ 
cember  due  to  complications  from 
cancer.  Rippon  taught  ceramics  at 
UM  from  1989-2007  and  served 
as  department  chair  from  1991- 
1997.  He  was  living  in  Sacramento 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  work 
was  exhibited  across  the  nation  in 
many  private  and  public  collections  "Self  Portrait  as  an  Italian 

including  the  Los  Angeles  County  Architect"  by  Tom  Rippon 

Museum,  the  San  Francisco  Museum 

of  Modem  Art,  the  Renwick  Gallery  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  to  name  a  few.  His  work  adorns  the  east 
side  of  the  PARTV  Center  and  the  Missoula  Bus  Station.  “Tom  was 
a  generous  and  warm  colleague  and  we  will  miss  him,”  said  Stephen 
Kalm,  dean  of  the  College  of  Visual  and  Performing  Arts.  Professor 
Mary  Ann  Bonjomi  wrote  this  tribute  to  her  former  colleague:  “Tom’s 
character  and  aesthetics  were  aligned.  Both  embodied  a  sense  of  play 
and  whimsy.  Tom  loved  both  the  oral  and  visual  double  entendre’  -  in 
puns  and  jokes,  in  ceramics  and  jazz.  Like  his  artwork,  Tom  was  gra¬ 
cious  in  his  communication  and  like  the  porcelain  he  used  in  his  work, 
he  had  an  internal  core  of  strength 


The  friends  and  family  of  photographer,  author,  musician  and  bear 
advocate  Jim  Cole.  He  died  July  22  at  age  60  of  natural  causes  at  his 
home  south  of  Bozeman.  “What  can  you  say?  It  was  too  early,”  Jim 
Halfpenny,  a  longtime  friend  of  Cole’s  and  president  of  A  Naturalist’s 
World  in  Gardiner,  told  the  Bozeman  Chronicle.  “It  is  a  loss  to  the 
wildlife  community.  And  to  bears.”  Cole,  a  victim  of  two  grizzly  bear 
maulings,  had  just  published  his  third  book,  Blindsided:  Surviving 
a  Grizzly  Attack  and  Still  Loving  the  Great  Bear.  It  details  his  first 
encounter  with  a  young  grizzly  in  Glacier  Park  in  1993,  and  a  nearly 
fatal  mauling  by  a  grizzly  sow  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  May 
2007.  But,  in  surprising  a  mother  grizzly 
and  her  cub,  Cole  says,  “she  was  just  being 
who  she  was  in  the  same  way  I’m  being  who 
I  am.”  Cole  also  wrote  Lives  of  Grizzlies: 
Alaska  and  Lives  of  Grizzlies:  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  The  avid  backcountry  explorer 
and  photographer  had  spent  more  than  three 
decades  and  hiked  over  27,000  miles  in  griz¬ 
zly  country.  “I  feel  free  and  completely  at 
peace  there,”  he  wrote.  He  also  relished  op¬ 
portunities  to  share  bear  lore  with  adults  and 
schoolchildren,  through  songs  and  presenta¬ 
tions.  Children,  after  all,  “will  be  the  future 
caretakers  of  the  great  bear.” 
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Dance  troupe  cultivates  China-Montana  connection 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

On  a  giant  floating  stage  in 
Liuzhou,  China,  before  an  enthu¬ 
siastic,  rain-soaked  audience  of 
3,600,  members  of  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Ballet  Theatre  pirouetted  and 
plied.  The  troupe’s  touring  cowboy 
Wade  Black  spun  his  rope  tricks, 
and  Louis  Plant  and  Naomi  Meyers 
offered  traditional  native  dances. 

“The  whole  thing  was  over¬ 
whelming,”  says  the  company’s 
founder,  choreographer  and  artistic 
director  Charlene  Campbell. 

It's  not  the  first  time  RMBT 
dancers  have  wowed  -  and  been 
wowed  by  -  Chinese  audiences. 

“They  love  our  choreography,”  said 
Campbell. 

In  a  nation  where  ballet  means  highly 
refined  productions  of  the  classical  reper¬ 
toire,  the  Montanans’  blend  of  classical  and 
contemporary,  of  line  dancing  and  hip-hop, 
of  cowboys,  Indians  and  ballerinas,  “is  totally 
foreign  to  them  and  very  exciting.” 

Which  might  help  explain  why  the  Chinese 
keep  inviting  the  little  ballet  troupe  from 
Montana  to  return. 

The  company  first  traveled  to  the  Middle 
Kingdom  in  2008  to  represent  Montana  in  a 
performance  tour  and  cultural  exchange  that 
preceded  the  Summer  Olympics.  Campbell 
and  two  of  her  dancers  were  invited  to  return 
that  fall  for  the  International  Ballet  Compe¬ 
tition  in  Beijing,  where  Campbell  taught  a 
master  class  for  the  National  Ballet  of  China. 

“The  friendship  continues  to  ripple,”  says 
Campbell.  “Every  time  we  go,  we  create  more 
relationships.” 


Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre  dancers  and  roper  Wade 
entertain  during  the  Shanghai  Expo. 


This  time,  RMBT  went  as  a  guest  of  the 
Chinese  government,  which  “treated  us  roy¬ 
ally.” 

In  addition  to  performances  and  cultural 
exchanges  in  Liuzhou  and  Nanning,  cities  in 
Montana’s  sister  state  of  Guangxi  Province, 
the  dancers  took  the  stage  at  the  American 
Pavilion  and  the  American  Square  during  the 
Shanghai  Expo.  “We  were  a  huge  hit  there, 
which  is  quite  a  coup,  since  Montana  was  not 
a  sponsor,”  says  Campbell. 

The  troupe  was  in  China  from  Sept.  20 
through  Sept.  30.  Campbell,  her  husband  Don 
Carey,  and  RMBT  accompanist  Karen  Car- 
reno  spent  an  additional  week  in  Suzhou  and 
Beijing,  where  Campbell  taught  master  classes 
with  the  National  Ballet  of  China,  the  Beijing 
Dance  Academy  and  the  Suzhou  Ballet. 

Wild  Horse  Productions  captured  the 
journey  on  film  in  a  documentary  titled  “From 


Black 


China  with  Love,”  which 
premieres  Feb.  1 1  at  MCT 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
in  Missoula. 

And  if  Campbell’s  dreams 
come  true,  the  China-Mon¬ 
tana  connection  will  continue 
to  flourish.  “I  have  very  big 
plans,”  she  says. 

Among  those,  she  hopes  to 
return  to  Beijing  next  Novem¬ 
ber  to  teach  versions  of  classi¬ 
cal  American  ballet  repertoire 
at  the  Beijing  Dance  Academy 
and  have  RMBT  members 
perform  in  a  dance  festival 
and  then  tour  Mongolia. 

The  long-term  vision,  she 
says,  “is  to  develop  permanent  ties  in  China, 
and  open  an  American/Montana  dance  studio 
in  Beijing.” 

Along  the  way,  she  wants  to  co-produce 
a  full-length  film  that  would  feature  Chinese 
and  American  dancers.  “It  would  allow  us  to 
document  something  that  works  on  so  many 
levels,”  she  says. 

“What  we’ve  been  doing  at  RMBT  is  cre¬ 
ating  a  new  generation  of  dancers  in  Montana 
and  reaching  out  to  the  rest  of  the  world,” 
says  Campbell.  It’s  a  quest  that’s  taken  the 
troupe  to  China  and  Europe,  allowed  them 
to  perform  with  the  Moscow  Ballet  during 
its  two  Montana  tours,  and  will  take  them  to 
Russia  in  2012. 

“This  economic  downturn  is  a  good  time 
to  look  at  other  ways  to  do  what  we  do,”  says 
Campbell.  “Missoula  is  our  home.  But  to  stay 
alive  here,  we  have  to  stretch  our  wings  very 
wide.” 


Humanities  Award 


(from  page  1) 


She  is  an  award-winning  author  of  diverse 
articles  and  books  such  as  Montana  Chill¬ 
ers:  13  True  Tales  of  Ghosts  and  Hauntings 
for  young  readers,  Dark  Spaces  -  Montana 's 
Historic  Penitentiary  at  Deer  Lodge  and,  most 
recently,  Montana  Moments:  History  on  the 
Go. 

Cajune  is  executive  director  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  American  Indian  Policy  and  Applied 
Research  at  Salish  Kootenai  College.  She  re¬ 
cently  received  a  $  1 .4  million  grant  from  the 
W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation  to  produce  authen¬ 
tic  tribal  histories  in  a  variety  of  media. 

She  has  been  active  with  Indian  Educa¬ 
tion  for  All,  the  Tribal  Histories  project,  and 
language  preservation  on  the  Flathead  Indian 
Reservation.  She  also  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  Humanities  Montana. 

Drake  is  professor  and  former  chair  of 
history  at  The  University  of  Montana.  He  spe¬ 
cializes  in  the  cultural  and  intellectual  history 
of  Europe  with  a  particular  interest  in  Italy. 

He  has  published  extensively  on  the  subject  of 
Italian  terrorism. 

For  the  past  24  years,  he  has  coordinated 


the  President’s  Lecture  Series,  bringing  to 
campus  10  speakers  annually  in  the  humani¬ 
ties,  arts  and  sciences.  He  is  a  past  winner  of 
the  Most  Inspirational  Teacher  of  the  Year 
award  and  the  Burlington  Northern  teaching 
award. 

Jaeger  has  taught  creative  writing  at  Flat- 
head  Valley  Community  College  for  over  25 
years.  He  has  published  several  volumes  of 
his  own  poetry  and  has  edited  important  col¬ 
lections  of  regional  poetry,  most  recently.  New 
Poets  of  the  American  West:  An  Anthology  of 
Poets  from  Eleven  Western  States. 

He  has  been  a  leader  of  Meaning  of  Ser¬ 
vice,  a  reading  and  discussion  program  for 
AmeriCorps  and  VISTA  members.  He  has 
served  on  Humanities  Montana’s  Speakers 
Bureau,  and  during  the  mid-90s  he  led  a  radio 
discussion  program  focused  on  Montana  writ¬ 
ers,  “Big  Sky  Radio,”  which  was  later  syndi¬ 
cated  by  National  Public  Radio  as  “StoryLines 
America.” 

Perrin  has  inspired  many  students  with  his 
discussion  of  political  theory  at  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana.  He  became  a  national 


authority  on  public  humanities  work  through 
his  leadership  of  Humanities  Montana  and 
participation  on  the  Board  of  the  Federation  of 
State  Humanities  Councils.  He  has  served  on 
the  board  of  the  Missoula  Cultural  Council  and 
has  traveled  the  state  presenting  public  lectures 
on  the  humanities. 

A  pioneer  of  Montana  broadcasting,  Sample 
has  been  an  avid  financial  supporter  of  pub¬ 
lic  radio  and  television  in  Montana.  His  own 
jazz  program  on  Yellowstone  Public  Radio, 
“Spreadin"  Rhythm  Around,”  promotes  a  major 
American  art  form  with  wit  and  historical 
context. 

As  a  board  member  for  the  Burton  K. 
Wheeler  Center  in  Bozeman,  he  has  advocated 
public  discussion  of  pressing  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  issues  in  Montana.  He  has  also  supported 
funding  for  public  humanities  programs  at  uni¬ 
versities  in  Billings,  Bozeman,  and  Missoula. 

A  banquet  will  follow  the  Capitol  ceremony 
and  reception,  beginning  at  6  p.rn.  at  the  Red 
Lion  Colonial  Hotel  in  Helena.  Call  406-243- 
6022  or  e-mail  clair.leonard@humanities 
montana.org  for  reservations. 


Joan  Holter  (from  page  1) 
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Irish  music 
series  comes 
to  Butte, 

Missoula 

The  University 
of  Montana's  Irish 
Studies  Program, 
School  of  Music  and 
the  Friends  of  Irish 
Studies  are  teaming 
up  to  bring  the  finest 
exponents  of  Ireland's 
music  and  song  tradi¬ 
tions  to  Butte  and 
Missoula  this  spring. 

"A  Springtime 
of  Irish  Traditional 
Music"  kicks  off 
Feb.  3  at  the  Butte 
Silver  Bow  Public  Ar¬ 
chives  and  Feb.  5  at 
the  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  with  "Bridging 
the  Atlantic,"  a  free 
lecture  by  P.].  Curtis, 
a  renowned  authority 
in  Irish  music. 

The  line-up  also 
includes  fiddler  james 
Kelly,  Feb.  1 7  and  1 8; 
uilleann  piper  Eoin  6 
Riabhaigh,  March  1 8 
and  20;  and  concerts 
by  accordion  player 
Seamus  Begley,  and 
ballad  and  folk  singer 
Sean  Tyrrell  in  April. 

For  details,  visit 
www.friendsofirish 
studies.org,  or  call 
406-544-0311. 


“We  knew  the  Holter  family  was 
very  supportive  of  the  arts  in  the 
Helena  community.  We  were  look¬ 
ing  for  a  good  name,”  Duffy  said. 

“She  was  very  cordial  and  friendly. 

She  generously  said  she  was  happy 
about  it,  and  that  she  would  fully 
support  it ...” 

When  the  museum  opened  in  December  1987,  she  was 
there  to  cut  the  ribbon. 

“She  often  had  events  at  her  home,  where  she  would  en¬ 
tertain  artists  at  her  home  and  board  members.  She  was  very, 
very  supportive  of  the  museum,”  said  Duffy. 

Artist  Robert  F.  Morgan  remembers  both  Joan  and  Jeff  as 
staunch  supporters  of  the  Montana  Historical  Society,  where 
Joan  volunteered  as  a  docent. 

“She  was  always  enthusiastic  about  history  and  art,”  he 
said.  “She  was  the  kind  of  person  who  could  take  something 
on  and  make  it  a  success.  Whatever  she  took  on  was  done 
right.  She  was  just  a  good  citizen.  She  was  so  well  meaning. 
She  was  an  exceptional  individual;  I  just  thought  the  world 
of  her.” 

She  was  also  a  longtime  friend  and  major  donor  to  the 
Archie  Bray  Foundation  . . . 


To  read  the  full  tribute  to  Joan 
Holter,  go  to  helenair.com/ 
news/article_0741 3a5e-f  1 4c- 
1 1  df-a004-001  cc4c002e0.html 


Joan’s  generosity  reached 
beyond  the  visual  arts.  She  was 
a  consistent  donor  to  Grandstreet 
Theatre,  the  Myrna  Loy  Center 
and  the  Helena  Symphony  . . . 

“Joan  Holter’s  support  to  all 
the  arts  has  been  outstanding,” 
said  Peter  Bogy,  president  of  the 

Helena  Symphony. 

Joan  attended  Elmira  College  in  Elmira,  NY,  graduating 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  April  1942.  She  was  among  the  first  wom¬ 
en  chemists  to  be  hired  at  Shell  Oil  and  worked  in  Houston. 

She  worked  as  a  chemist  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York, 
before  marrying  Jeff.  She  then  quit  her  career  to  raise  their 
children  —  Troy,  John,  Anton  and  Marian  . . . 

Although  Joan  and  Jeff  and  their  four  children  would  live 
part  of  their  lives  in  La  Jolla,  CA,  while  Jeff  taught  at  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego.  Joan  chose  to  return 
to  Helena  during  the  past  decade  to  live  the  remainder  of  her 
life. 

“She  definitely  loved  Montana,”  said  Anton  Holter,  “and 
she  definitely  loved  life.  She  left  the  world  a  better  place  than 
she  found  it.” 


"[Her  family's]  heritage  of 
supporting  artists  and  cultural 
institutions  passed,  without 
dilution,  indeed  intensified, 
to  Joan  Treacy  Holter.  We  can 
only  be  grateful  to  her  fore¬ 
bears  for  their  pathbreaking 
efforts  to  forge  and  foster,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Montana 
wilderness,  a  culture  worth 
celebrating.  And  we  must 
thank  Joan  herself,  for 
continuing  those  family 
traditions,  with  clear-sighted¬ 
ness  and  passion,  quiet  humor 
and  unmatched  generosity!" 

-  Rick  Newby,  from  a 
tribute  to  Joan  Holter 
written  in  2000 
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Writer  Beware 
helps  writers 

According  to  the 
website,  www.sfwa. 
org/for-authors/ 
writer-beware/,  Writ¬ 
er  Beware's  mission 
is  to  track,  expose 
and  raise  awareness 
of  the  prevalence  of 
fraud  and  other  ques¬ 
tionable  activities 
in  and  around  the 
publishing  industry. 

Contents  include 
detailed  case  studies 
of  notable  literary 
scams,  information 
about  fee-charging 
literary  agents,  and  a 
blog  with  up-to-the- 
minute  information 
on  specific  scams 
and  schemes,  advice 
for  writers,  industry 
news  and  a  special 
focus  on  the  weird 
and  wacky  stuff 
that  happens  at  the 
fringes  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  world. 

The  website  is 
designed  to  be  used 
by  any  writer,  new  or 
established,  regard¬ 
less  of  subject,  style, 
genre  or  nationality. 
Writer  Beware  is  host¬ 
ed  by  the  Science 
Fiction  and  Fiction 
Writers  of  America's 
website,  www.sfwa. 
org. 


About  Books 


Lake  County  School  History 

Volume  I 

By  Joyce  Decker  Wagner  and  Lake  County 

Country  School  Historians 
Published  by  the  Flathead  Reservation  Area 

Historical  Society,  Poison,  MT,  and 

Stoneydale  Press,  Stevensville,  MT,  2010 
$29.95  softcover 

Joyce  Decker  Wagner  and  an  enthusiastic 
group  of  local  historians  have  done  an  incredible 
job  of  sharing  the  educational  history  of  Lake 
County,  concentrating  on  the  “lower  valley” 

-  Arlee  to  Pablo  -  in  this  first  volume.  Information 
about  schools  north  of  Pablo  will  be  coming  in  Volume  II. 

The  project  has  been  in  the  works  for  13  years  and  boasts  a  collaboration 
of  more  than  500  people  to  gather  facts  and  photos,  and  tell  the  stories  about 
early  education  efforts  in  the  area. 

Charming  anecdotes  and  stories  tell  not  only  of  the  “good  old  days,”  but 
also  the  hardships  faced  due  to  lack  of  resources,  harsh  weather  and  hard  eco¬ 
nomic  times.  Imagine  taking  the  train  to  Thompson  Falls  from  Dixon  to  play  a 
sporting  game!  Or  how  about  Mud  Creek  School's  musical  production,  put  on 
to  raise  money  to  purchase  athletic  equipment? 

School  employee’s  stories  can  be  found,  from  superintendents  to  cooks, 
coaches,  bus  drivers  and,  of  course,  memorable  teachers. 

“The  volumes  are  a  masterpiece  of  local  lore  and  memory,”  writes  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana  history  professor  emeritus  Harry  Fritz  in  the  book’s  foreword. 

Decker  Wagner,  the  former  Lake  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
is  to  be  applauded,  not  only  for  her  devotion  to  this  project,  but  for  invit¬ 
ing  schoolchildren  to  conduct  interviews  and  write  stories,  and  calling  on 
the  community  to  participate  in  this  important  historical  work. 

-Judy  Shafter 

Growing  a  Garden  City 

By  Jeremy  N.  Smith 
Published  October  2010  by  Skyhorse 

Publishing,  New  York,  NY 
$24.95  hardcover 

When  a  group  of  farmers,  teachers  and 
community  nonprofits  got  together  in  1996  to 
discuss  food  security  in  Missoula,  they  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  community  gardens  that  have 
helped  the  town  re-eam  its  longtime  moniker:  The 
Garden  City. 

Missoula  is  now  dappled  with  various  versions 
of  “community-supported  agriculture,”  ranging 
from  the  PEAS  farm  in  the  Rattlesnake  Canyon,  to  garden  plots  in  schoolyards 
and  vacant  lots  throughout  town.  More  than  100,000  pounds  of  high-quality 
food  is  raised,  and  the  gardens  serve  to  educate  and  inspire  everyone  from 
children  to  college  students  to  senior  citizens. 

Author  Jeremy  N.  Smith  explores  this  phenomenon  in  a  book  that’s  part 
how-to  guide  and  part  testimonial  to  the  transformative  power  of  homegrown 
food. 

“Once  you’re  drenched  in  it,  you  realize  food  tastes  so  much  better  when 
it’s  in  season,”  says  Kim  Markuson,  a  single  mom  who  lives  in  the  Orchard 
Gardens  development. 

“The  food  grows  out  of  relationships,”  writes  Tim  Ballard,  a  therapist  and 
director  of  Youth  Harvest,  a  farm-work  therapy  program  that  employs  troubled 
teens  at  the  PEAS  farm. 

Chad  Harder  and  Sepp  Jannotta  augment  the  engaging  text  in  this  inspira¬ 
tional  book  with  an  array  of  gorgeous  photographs.  As  author  and  environmen¬ 
talist  Bill  McKibben  writes  in  his  introduction:  “Hooray  for  the  good  green 
thumbs  of  the  Garden  City.  May  their  example  continue  to  spread  far  and 
wide.  We’ve  never  needed  it  more  badly  or  wanted  it  as  much.” 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Horse  Tracks 

By  Henry  Real  Bird 
Published  2010  by  Lost  Horse  Press, 

Sandpoint,  ID 
$18  softcover 

Montana’s  poet  laureate  traverses  the  territory 
of  ancestors,  considers  the  harsh  contemporary 
lives  of  the  Apsaalooke,  and  in  his  new  book  pays 
homage  to  his  home  on  Yellow  Leggins  Creek  and 
the  horses  that  keep  him  company  there. 

Real  Bird  “breaks  a  lot  of  the  rules  my  formal 
education  taught  me  about  writing  poetry,”  says 
Montana  State  University  English  professor  Greg 
Keeler  in  the  introduction.  “But  half  of  Henry’s 
education  comes  from  somewhere  else.  When 
Crow  is  your  primary  language  and  your  poetry  is  Crow  spoken  in  English,  the 
rules  most  likely  get  written  as  you  go.” 

In  his  poem  “Near  Full  Moon,”  Real  Bird  evokes  that  cultural  and  histori¬ 
cal  divide:  “In  this  moon  of  ice  on  the  teepees,/  When  an  insecure  Indian  in  a 
shaky  voice/  Read  meeting  minutes,  it  took  me  back  in  time/  To  that  unsure 
stage  of  my  bilingualism  ...” 

Other  passages  are  bracingly  direct: 

“We  had  frost  last  week,  it  flat  killed  the  leaves  on  box  elder  trees  up  the 
creek/ 1  got  the  mares  back  a  few  weeks  ago  -  short  eight,  so  I  have  to  keep  on 
riding./  That  is  the  part  of  life  I  love,  throwing  my  saddle  on  the  horse./  The 
dawn  of  a  feeling  that  brings  the  beauty  of  the  day  ...” 

Hal  Cannon,  founding  director  of  the  Western  Folklife  Center,  asks  if  the 
“feelings”  that  Real  Bird  often  refers  to  “are  more  like  soundings  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  earth?  And  then  again,  are  they  poems,  songs,  or  prayers?” 

It’s  hard  to  sling  a  label  on  these,  but  it’s  easy  to  share  Cannon’s  conclu¬ 
sion:  “All  I  know  is  I’m  glad  they  are  preserved.” 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Becoming 

By  Betty  Whiting 

Published  November  2010  by  Lulu  Publishing 

Services,  Raleigh,  NC 
$20  softcover 

In  Becoming,  a  historical  novel  by  Billings 
writer  Betty  Whiting,  Swiss  immigrant  Anna 
Mueller  becomes  enmeshed  in  Montana  politics 
and  community  events  from  1908  to  1936.  With 
her  older,  adventurous  husband,  Anna  learns  to 
survive  and  thrive  through  drought,  a  flu  epidemic 
and  mental  illness. 

The  Mueller  family  experiences  World  War 
I,  homesteading,  the  furor  over  women’s  voting 
rights,  the  discovery  of  oil,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
the  Sedition  Act  in  this  saga.  Set  predominately  in  rural  eastern  Montana,  the 
landscape  encompasses  the  region’s  dusty  plains,  frozen  snowfields  and  rich 
farmland,  punctuated  by  the  vibrant  colors  of  a  Montana  spring. 

Whiting  was  born  in  Billings,  earned  a  doctorate  in  psychology  from  The 
University  of  Montana,  and  taught  at  Rocky  Mountain  College  for  10  years. 

A  life-long  artist  advocate,  she  is  the  volunteer  exhibition  coordinator  for  the 
Apple  Gallery  and  the  organist  and  choir  director  at  St.  Andrew  Presbyterian 
Church.  She  has  published  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  a  short  story,  and 
dozens  of  poems. 

For  details,  visit  www.lulu.com. 

Deep  Stepping  Stones 

By  Robert  D.  Miller 

Published  2010  by  Book  Publishers  Network, 

Bothell,  WA 
$16.95  softcover 

Author  Robert  Miller,  a  former  school  super¬ 
intendent  in  Butte,  uses  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  city  to  create  a  detailed  setting  for  his  new 
novel.  Deep  Stepping  Stones  opens  with  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  two  FBI  agents,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  investigate  drug-running  activities  in  the 
Butte  vicinity.  Subsequently,  two  more  agents  are 
dispatched  from  D.C.  headquarters. 

In  the  midst  of  the  search  for  their  missing 
colleagues,  they  are  suddenly  called  to  Jackson 
Hole,  WY,  to  look  into  the  presumed  kidnapping  of  a  junior  senator.  Are  the 
cases  related? 

Meticulously  describing  scenes  and  characters  is  Miller's  strong  suit. 

You  can  almost  smell  the  dank  air,  feel  a  cold  draft  and  visualize  the  action 
as  it  plays  out.  On  a  lighter  note,  you  can  almost  taste  the  good  food  as  the 
characters  make  their  way  through  Butte’s  eateries  during  the  course  of  their 
investigation! 

Miller  now  lives  in  Washington’s  North  Puget  Sound  area,  but  visits  Mon¬ 
tana  often.  When  not  writing,  he  creates  professional  glass-on-glass  mosaics. 

-  Judy  Shafter 

Thin  Kimono 

By  Michael  Earl  Craig 

Published  September  2010  by  Wave  Books, 

Seattle,  WA 
$14  softcover 

Poet  and  journeyman  farrier  Michael  Earl 
Craig  thinks  poems  should  be  accessible.  “A 
poem  shouldn’t  require/  a  lot  of  book  learning/  to 
understand,  I  once  wrote  ...”  In  the  same  poem, 
the  writer  slumps  over  in  his  chair.  “It’s  like  I’m 
covered  in  bluebirds./  Little  brilliant  ones.” 

Easy  to  enter  perhaps,  but  tricky  to  navigate. 

“Craig,”  says  ColdFront  Magazine ,  “has 
envisioned  the  modem  poem  in  a  way  that  invites 
readers  in  and  keeps  them  there.” 

Thin  Kimono  welcomes  and  startles  while  “Raising  the  usual  questions  of 
Character,  of  Capacity  ...  Of  Sublimity,  Ideality,  Mirth,  Time."  And,  in  the 
two-line  “Advice  for  the  Poet,”  offers  useful  tips:  “Never  aim  your  bicycle  at  a 
chicken./  Never  set  your  glasses  on  an  anvil.” 

Craig,  a  native  of  Ohio,  lives  near  Livingston  and  shoes  horses  for  a  living. 
He’s  earned  degrees  from  The  University  of  Montana  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  and  published  two  previous  collections  of  poetry.  Can  You 
Relax  in  My  House  (2002)  and  Yes,  Master  (2006). 

The  Falling  Away 

By  T.L.  Hines 

Published  2010  by  Thomas  Nelson  Publishers, 

Nashville,  TN 
$14.99  softcover 

Crow  Indian  and  Iraq  War  veteran  Dylan  Runs 
Ahead  has  just  killed  two  Canadians  during  a 
foiled  drug  drop.  His  friend  and  accomplice  was 
shot  in  the  shoulder,  and  a  deranged  woman  seems 
to  be  stalking  them.  His  sister,  who  disappeared 
when  they  were  teenagers,  still  talks  to  him,  and 
he  banishes  difficult  emotions  to  his  own  internal 
“kill  box.” 

So  when  he’s  told  that  he’s  “chosen,”  Runs 
Ahead  is  understandably  perplexed.  For  what?  By 
whom?  Li,  the  charismatic  leader  of  a  Judith  Gap 
commune  known  as  the  HIVE,  certainly  wants  to  keep  him  around. 

God  works  in  very  mysterious  ways  in  the  latest  Christian  thriller  by  Bill¬ 
ings  author  T.L.  Hines.  With  an  edgy,  fast-paced  plot,  gritty  characters  and 
zingy  dialogue,  Hines  keeps  readers  on  edge  as  the  hero  careens  through  cen¬ 
tral  Montana,  discovering  that  demons  and  exorcists  aren’t  just  the  province  of 
movies. 

Hines  has  written  several  “noir  bizarre"  novels,  including  Faces  in  the  Fire, 
The  Unseen  and  The  Dead  Whisper  On.  Waking  Lazarus  was  among  Library 
Journal 's  25  Best  Genre  Fiction  Books  of  the  Year  in  2006. 

—  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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Nashville  Chrome 

By  Rick  Bass 

Published  2010  by  Houghton  Mifflin 

Harcourt,  New  York,  NY 
$24  hardcover 

Rick  Bass’s  new  novel  feels  more  like  a 
biography,  with  embellishments.  The  Browns,  a 
trio  of  siblings  who  ascended  the  country  charts  in 
the  1950s  and  ’60s,  “are  real,  and  what  they  gave 
to  American  music,  and  how  they  did  it,  is  real,” 
writes  Bass. 

But  the  story  itself,  the  voices,  thoughts  and 
landscapes  that  they  traversed,  are  the  creation  of 
a  gifted  storyteller. 

Bass  focuses  on  Maxine  Brown,  the  eldest 
and  most  driven,  and  sways  between  her  isolated  life  as  an  older  woman,  still 
yearning  for  fame,  and  the  years  she  spent  climbing  that  ladder  with  her  sister 
Bonnie  and  brother  Jim  Ed.  During  their  career,  they  inspired  John  Lennon, 
were  friends  with  Elvis  Presley,  and  were  managed  and  much  admired  by  Chet 
Atkins. 

In  this  densely  written  odyssey,  Bass  reveals  how  “the  greatest  voices,  the 
greatest  harmony  in  country  music  should  come  from  such  a  hardscrabble 
swamp,”  while  ruminating  on  the  isolation  of  aging,  the  indelible  print  of 
destiny  and  the  hard  fist  of  fame.  The  result  is  “as  lyrical,  plaintive,  and  true  as 
the  best  country  music,”  writes  author  Thomas  Cobb. 

Bass,  who  lives  in  Missoula  and  the  Yaak  Valley,  has  received  O’ Henry 
Awards  and  Pushcart  Prizes  for  his  fiction,  and  his  memoir,  Why  I  Came  West, 
was  a  finalist  for  the  National  Book  Critics  Circle  Award. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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More  Haunted  Montana 

By  Karen  Stevens 

Published  2010  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 
$12.95  softcover 

Certified  ghost  hunter  Karen  Stevens  follows 
her  very  popular  first  book  on  this  topic,  Haunted 
Montana,  with  34  more  spooky  stories  of  haunt- 
ings  and  paranormal  activities  in  the  state. 

Through  first-hand  investigations  and  inter¬ 
views  with  eyewitnesses,  she  takes  us  into  hotels, 
bars,  bowling  alleys,  theaters,  restaurants  and 
more  that  lay  claim  to  unusual  sights  and  sounds. 

All  of  the  locations  are  open  to  the  public,  which 
offers  the  temptation  for  the  reader  to  go  and 

see  for  one’s  self.  Each  location  is  rated  for  high,  moderate,  or  low  levels  of 
ghostly  activity. 

One  of  the  highest  is  the  Ghost  Rails  Inn,  a  railroad  hotel  built  in  1909 
in  Alberton.  There’s  a  ghostly  woman  who  sits  on  the  edge  of  a  guest’s  bed 
at  night,  objects  that  move,  strange  scents  and  train  sounds,  even  though  the 
tracks  are  long  gone. 

Those  who  are  timid  might  think  twice  about  wandering  around  the  Alberta 
Bair  Theatre  alone  at  night,  or  the  Elks  Club  in  Miles  City!  The  Dumas 
Brothel  in  Butte  boasts  of  a  protective  spirit  that  possibly  foiled  a  robbery  one 
night  by  flinging  dishes  at  the  perpetrators. 

Whether  you  believe  in  the  paranormal  or  not,  this  is  an  entertaining  read 
with  lots  of  history  incorporated  into  the  locations  and  friendly  suggestions 
about  how  to  enjoy  a  visit  to  the  area,  even  if  you  aren’t  looking  for  ghosts. 

Stevens  recently  retired  from  the  Parmly  Billings  Library  in  Billings.  She 
welcomes  curious  ghost  hunters  to  visit  her  website  at  www.hauntedmontana. 
com. 

-  Judy  Shafter 


Beyond  the  American  Pale  The  Irish 

in  the  West,  1845-1910 
By  David  M.  Emmons 
Published  2010  by  the  University  of 

Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$34.95  hardcover 

In  his  introduction,  Missoula  author  and  histo¬ 
rian  David  Emmons  defines  for  the  reader  what  he 
means  by  “the  pale.” 

In  simple  terms,  it  is  a  boundary,  geographical 
and  social,  that  separates  settled  from  unsettled, 
or  civilized  from  uncivilized.  In  his  new  book,  it 
refers  to  the  American  interior,  or  frontier. 

Three  decades  of  research  has  led  Emmons  to 
cast  a  “wholly  new  perspective”  on  the  history  of 
“the  pale,”  and  re-cast  the  characters  in  the  settlement  of  the  American  West, 
particularly  the  Irish. 

“The  Great  Hunger,”  the  potato  blight  that  afflicted  Ireland  from  1845  to 
1849,  drove  thousands  of  desperate  people  away  from  their  homeland.  Many 
ended  up  on  American  shores. 

Emmons  observes  that  oppression  by  the  English  was  as  much  a  driv¬ 
ing  force  for  emigration  as  starvation.  But  the  fierce  loyalty  that  the  Irish 
expressed  for  their  religion,  Catholicism,  seemed  outrageous  to  Protestant 
westerners  and  was  often  a  barrier  in  Irish  assimilation  in  their  new  land. 

The  West  represented  freedom  and  individuality.  The  author  focuses,  in 
part,  on  Butte  -  the  "Irish  capital”  of  America.  Adept  at  hard-rock  mining,  the 
Irish  gravitated  toward  a  place  where  the  work  was  plentiful.  Many  of  them 
joined  the  Army,  because,  notes  Emmons, "...  the  poor  always  fight  a  nation’s 
wars.”  Recession-proof  occupations  like  firefighting  and  police  work  also 
attracted  the  Irish. 

Emmons  is  Professor  Emeritus  of  History  at  The  University  of  Montana, 
and  the  author  of  The  Butte  Irish:  Class  and  Ethnicity  in  an  American  Mining 
Town,  1875-1925. 

-  Judy  Shafter 


Will  to  Live  A  Saga  of  Survival 
By  Gary  Edinger 

Published  by  Stoneydale  Press,  Stevensville, 

MT 

$19.95  softcover 

The  dramatic  story  of  a  Wisconsin  logger  with 
ties  to  Montana,  who  miraculously  survived  a 
woods  accident  in  2007,  describes  the  ordeal  and 
his  recovery  in  a  new  book,  Will  to  Live. 

Author  Gary  Edinger  tells  how  a  falling  tree 
sheered  off  his  left  leg  below  the  knee  at  a  work 
site  in  the  northern  woods  of  Wisconsin  that  was 
more  than  30  minutes  from  any  possible  help. 

Against  those  “impossible”  odds,  Edinger  did 
what  it  took  to  survive  -  with  critical  and  compe¬ 
tent  help  from  a  9 1 1  operator  and  his  rescue  crew. 

Don  Burgess  of  Florence,  the  former  hunting  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Elk  Foundation’s  magazine,  The  Bugle,  notes  in  the  forward  that  Edinger  “has 
set  out  to  prove,  just  as  he's  done  all  his  life,  that  he  can  still  do  whatever  he 
sets  his  mind  on  doing.  If  you  read  carefully  enough,  you  will  gain  insights  into 
how  his  mind  works  and  the  unique  way  he  can  summon  his  sheer  force  of  will 
to  overcome  insurmountable  odds.” 

The  book  contains  a  montage  of  photographs,  including  a  contemplative 
scene  in  the  Selway-Bitterroot  Wilderness  where  Edinger  pursued  solace  to 
prove  to  himself  that  he  could  still  undertake  rigorous  activities  after  his  acci¬ 
dent,  as  well  as  a  photo  of  the  accident.  For  details,  visit  www.stoneydale.com. 

Windscapes  of  Western  Thought 
Wisdom  and  Wit  by  an  Old  Montana 
Rancher 
By  John  Holden 

Published  2010  by  Lodgepole  Publishing, 

Valier,  MT 

$10  softcover  (plus  postage) 

Rancher  and  Montana  native  John  Holden  con¬ 
tinues  to  spin  a  few  tales  with  this  new  collection 
of  vignettes  that  “edify  at  the  same  time  as  they 
poke  you  in  the  ribs,”  according  to  his  pal,  Kansas 
poet  and  physician  H.C.  Palmer. 

Holden’s  topics  range  from  aging  (“Prune  Juice 
and  Pills”),  to  the  many  virtues  of  cattle  (“In  mud, 
snow  and  sleet  at  4  a.m.  in  the  morning  a  bull  can’t 
be  beat.  They  are  out  on  the  job  while  I’m  sitting 
by  the  fire  warming  my  feet),  and  ample  helpings 
of  social  and  political  commentary.  He  seasons  this  slim  volume  with  humor 
(“If  you  take  yourself  too  serious  you  would  probably  become  delirious”)  and 
reflections  on  religion  and  family. 

Holden,  who  sells  registered  Herefords  from  Westwind  Ranch  near  Valier, 
also  wrote  Coyote  Death  Wish,  Grizzly  Bears  in  My  Backyard,  Grizzly  Bear 
Rumors  and  Lodge  Pole  Logic.  He  holds  a  mater’s  degree  in  agronomy  and  a 
bachelor’s  in  animal  science  from  Montana  State  University,  and  served  as  a 
state  representative  in  the  Montana  Legislature. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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Yellowstone  National 

Park  An  ABC  Adventure 
By  KC  Glastetter  and  Jeremie 
Hollman 

Published  November  2010  by 
Mountain  Press  Publishing, 

Missoula,  MT 
$12  softcover 

Kalispell  authors  and  photogra¬ 
phers  KC  Glastetter  and  Jeremie  Hol¬ 
lman  escort  fledgling  readers  through 
Yellowstone  National  Park  in  a  book 
that  matches  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  photographs  and  tidbits  of  park  lore. 

Beginning  with  A  is  for  antelope  and  arrowleaf  balsamroot,  the  book 
visits  such  famous  sites  as  the  Boiling  River,  Dunraven  Pass,  Grand  Prismatic 
Spring,  Old  Faithful  and  Tower  Falls,  and  chronicles  some  of  the  park's  flora 
(Indian  paintbrush,  kinnikinnick)  and  fauna  (elk,  grizzlies,  eagles  and  bison). 

The  book  would  be  a  fun  guide  for  youngsters  traveling  through  the  park  or 
an  engaging  reminder  for  those  who  have  already  experienced  its  magic. 

Glastetter,  who  teaches  third  grade,  and  Hollman,  a  photographer  and 
graphic  artist,  also  collaborated  on  Glacier  National  Park:  An  ABC  Adventure. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


No  Place  to  Die 

By  James  L.  Thane 

Published  2010  by  Dorchester  Publishing  Co., 

Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  2010 
$7.99  softcover 

Almost  without  introduction,  author  James 
Thane  grabs  his  readers  by  the  shirtfront  and 
thrusts  them  into  the  scene  of  a  brutal  murder  and 
kidnapping.  The  action  rarely  slows  from  here. 

Carl  McClain  has  been  recently  released  after 
17  years  in  prison,  where  he  served  time  for  a 
crime  he  did  not  commit.  Revenge  sounds  better 
than  restitution,  and  he  is  ruthless  in  his  methodical 
pursuit. 

The  Phoenix  police  force  struggles  to  make 
sense  of  what  becomes  a  string  of  cold-blooded 
murders.  Are  they  random  victims,  or  is  there  a  connecting  circumstance?  At 
the  center  of  the  story  is  a  kidnapped  woman,  struggling  to  survive  and  praying 
to  outwit  her  captor  at  some  point. 

McClain’s  prison  time  was  not  wasted  on  idle  pursuit.  Careful  planning  and 
attention  to  the  details  of  his  personal  crime  wave  will  keep  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  right  up  until  the  startling  ending. 

James  Thanels  a  Montana  native,  who  currently  divides  his  time  between 
Lakeside  and  Arizona  and  Illinois. 

-  Judy  Shafter 
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Send  us 
book  ideas 

Two  Helena  pub¬ 
lishing  companies 
welcome  book  ideas. 

Farcountry 
Press  invites  writers, 
photographers,  and 
illustrators  to  submit 
their  book  ideas  for 
consideration. 

Farcountry  pub¬ 
lishes  award-winning 
books  on  regional 
popular  history, 
natural  history  and 
national  parks  for 
a  general  audience 
and  for  children. 

The  company  also 
publishes  color  pho¬ 
tography  books  on 
regions,  states,  cities 
and  national  parks, 
but  generally  does 
not  publish  poetry  or 
fiction. 

Please  send  book 
proposals  to:  Acquisi¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  5630, 
Helena,  MT  59604. 
Include  a  self-ad- 
dressed,  stamped 
envelope  or  your 
materials  will  not 
be  returned,  and  do 
not  send  original 
art  or  photographs. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.far 
countrypress.com. 

Riverbend  Pub¬ 
lishing  also  wel¬ 
comes  book  propos¬ 
als  about  Montana 
and  the  West.  The 
company  publishes 
award-winning  books 
on  regional  his¬ 
tory,  natural  history, 
photography  and 
Glacier  and  Yellow¬ 
stone  national  parks, 
plus  cookbooks  and 
fiction. 

Send  proposals 
to  Editor,  Riverbend 
Publishing,  PO 
Box  5833,  Hel¬ 
ena,  MT  59604.  Visit 
www.  riverbend 
publishing.com  for 
more  information 
about  the  company. 
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Sfafe  of 
the  Arts 
welcomes  CDs 

State  of  the  Arts 
welcomes  CD  sub¬ 
missions  by  Montana 
musicians  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  About 
Music  section.  The 
recordings  must  be 
professional,  com¬ 
mercially  available, 
full-length  CDs, 
with  cover  art  and 
liner  notes.  Brief  bio¬ 
graphical  information 
on  band  members 
would  be  helpful  to 
the  writer. 

Please  send  sub¬ 
missions  to  either  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT,  59620; 
or  Lively  Times, 

33651  Eagle  Pass  Trl., 
Charlo,  MT  59824. 


About  Music 

-  By  Mariss  McTucker 


Brandon  Eden:  Perfectus 
Erroneus 

Recorded  by  Eden  at  his  home  studio, 

Poison,  MT,  2010 

Poison  singer-songwriter  Brandon 
Eden  exhibits  youthful  angst  on  his  first 
CD,  with  wistful  folk  and  country  melo¬ 
dies  underlying  all.  His  website  states, 

"Life  is  a  range  of  emotions,  and  so  music 
should  be  the  same  way.” 

He  follows  through  with  1 1  originals, 
sparsely  recorded,  just  guitar  and  vocals. 

The  album  is  mournful,  staying  mainly  in  the  minor-chord  vein  of  moodi¬ 
ness;  most  songs  are  slow  and  dirge-like,  with  Eden’s  great  voice  offsetting 
the  sadness. 

Eden  is  web-savvy;  he  has  a  fairly  sophisticated  website,  and  the  first 
tune,  "Ballad  of  Little  Bird,”  is  his  podcast  version.  In  the  country-ish  ‘This 
Song  Is  for  You  (He  Said),”  Eden  meets  someone  who  is  “weird  enough  to 
perplex  me”;  the  loping  “So  Incredible  (Drunken  Mix)”  features  percussive 
guitar. 

Veering  from  the  sad  minors.  “E  Major  (A  Better  Tomorrow)”  has  a  cool 
beat  and  Eden  stretches  out  his  terrific  tenor  pipes.  Then  there's  “Sad  Sun¬ 
day,”  (“insanity  is  often  fantasy”)  and  “From  a  Fallen  Tree  (To  the  Sun)” 
has  nifty  syncopated  chords.  The  lone  instrumental,  “Goat  to  Sheep,”  has 
nice  classical  fingerpickin’  as  well. 

If  anything,  the  guitar  is  too  loud  in  places  on  this  self-produced  effort, 
but,  as  Eden  says  on  the  liner  notes,  “this  CD  is  about  making  mistakes,  be¬ 
ing  okay  with  being  imperfect."  Hence,  the  album’s  title. 

Visit  Eden  at  www.brandoneden.com 

TJ  Casey  and  Jim  Reader: 

RMDNMUP 

Recorded  by  Bruce  Rawling  at  Mountain 
Valley  Studio,  Taber,  Alberta,  Canada; 
produced  by  Bruce  Rawling  and  Jim 
Reader,  2010 

Billings  cowboy  singer  TJ  Casey 
has  teamed  up  with  popular  Canadian 
cowpoke  picker  and  singer  Jim  Reader  on 
a  corral-full  of  original  tunes.  The  new  al¬ 
bum,  named  after  a  Montana  license  plate, 
pays  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  those  who 
shaped  the  West  and  their  modern-day 
counterparts  who  continue  to  do  so  on  North  America’s  ranges  and  ranches. 

Each  musician  has  a  couple  albums  to  his  credit,  and  together  they  crank 
out  some  nice  campfire  singing  on  12  original  tunes,  mining  an  Americana 
vein  of  driving  cattle  many  miles,  getting  saddle  sore,  fighting  the  elements, 
and  celebrating  the  day’s  honest  work. 

The  CD  starts  with  some  out-on-the-range  whistlin’  from  Reader  on  the 
range-ridin’  “Get  them  Cattle  ’Cross.”  Casey’s  “The  Wind”  features  nice 
dueting  yodels,  reminiscent  of  the  Sons  of  the  Pioneers,  as  well  as  in  the 
next  piece,  “King  Up  in  My  Saddle,”  with  its  “yodelay-a-a-ays.” 

Reader’s  soft  and  melodic  waltz,  “Gone  Are  the  Days,”  has  nice  mando¬ 
lin  and  harmonica,  as  well  as  a  pretty  chord  progression  on  the  chorus,  and 
Casey’s  toe-tappin’ jitterbugger,  “Swingin’  My  Way  Home  to  You,”  has  hot 
guitar  licks  from  producer  Bruce  Rawling. 

The  fellows  pair  up  on  the  mournful  traditional  nugget,  “Oh  Shenan¬ 
doah,"  with  their  wide  vibratos  matching  on  this  cool  and  unusual  vocal 
arrangement. 

Casey’s  “The  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame”  recounts  the  exploits  of  Montana 
world  champion  saddle-bronc  rider  Dan  Mortensen. 

Casey’s  website  says  he  was  “mentored  by  old  cowboys  and  old  horses,” 
and  Reader  calls  himself  a  “geetar  picker,  horse-nut  and  cow-tolerater.” 
Together  they  let  that  authenticity  shine  through. 

Visit  www.tjcasey.net  and  www.jimreader.com. 

The  Dave  Walker  Band:  Crazy 
All  the  Time 

Engineered  by  Chuck  Goodwin  and  Chris 
Cundy  at  The  Shed,  Bozeman,  MT; 
produced  by  Chris  Cundy,  Chuck 
Goodwin,  and  the  Dave  Walker  Band, 

2010 

Smokin’  Bozeman  blues  singer  Dave 
Walker  has  released  another  gem. 

The  well-known  British  musician,  who 
sang  with  the  likes  of  Fleetwood  Mac, 

Black  Sabbath  and  others  in  the  ’70s,  growls  and  wails  his  way  through  10 
numbers,  mostly  co-written  with  collaborator  Jim  Lewis.  The  majority  are 
R&B-flavored  tunes  performed  by  excellent  Montana  musicians  all:  the 
aforementioned  Lewis  on  guitars,  Eddie  Tsuru  on  bass,  Michael  Gillan  on 
drums,  and  producer  Chris  Cundy  on  keys  (piano,  Hammond  organ  and 
Fender  Rhodes). 

They  rip  right  into  the  first  one,  a  hard-rockin’  classic  blues,  “Big  Strong 
Man”;  I  hear  some  Delbert  McClinton  vocal  touches.  “Floreen”  chugs  at  a 
Chuck  Berry  pace,  with  Walker’s  imploring  voice  climbing  up  and  around 
the  conversational  lyrics. 

The  guys  slow  it  down  on  the  cool  and  soulful  “What  Am  I  Supposed  to 
Do?”  with  Allman  Brothers-sounding  guitar  from  Lewis. 

The  straight-ahead  rocker  “Johnny’s  Leavin’  Town”  (“you  must  be  crazy 
messin’  with  my  old  lady”)  has  nifty  riffs;  and  the  title  tune,  “Crazy  All  the 
Time,”  is  an  edgy  wailer  with  rockin’  piano  (“she  ran  me  out  of  house  and 
home”). 

The  loping  jitterbugger  “Round  About  Sundown”  has  an  interesting  mel¬ 
ody  and  surf-rock  guitar  sounds.  Walker  credits  the  great  bluesman  Robert 
Johnson  on  the  roiling  “Mr.  Shame  Shame,”  featuring  slippery  slide  guitar. 


The  compelling  “Talk  of  the  Town”  sets  up  a  great  change  of  pace  with 
its  intro  -  a  screechy,  dizzying  interplay  of  special  effect-laden  guitar  and 
organ  and  the  rattle  of  a  snare,  apprehensively  creeping  down  the  alleyway. 
Heavily  instrumental  with  cool  tempo  changes,  too,  it’s  more  than  seven 
minutes  long. 

Walker’s  bragging  vocals  sneak  in  and  out.  He’s  got  right-on  inflection  in 
these  story-songs. 

The  finale  is  a  spooky  take  on  the  Bill  Withers/Stan  McKenny  tune, 
“Who  Is  He  and  What  Is  He  to  You?”  (“A  man  we  passin’ just  tried  to  stare 
me  down  . . .  and  when  I  looked  at  you,  you  looked  at  the  ground”).  Lewis 
and  Cundy  trade  eerie  licks  while  Gillan  high-hats  the  rhythm.  Low  lights 
and  musical  smoke  abound! 

The  band’s  promo  says  the  album  is  doing  well  in  Europe  -  it  was  the 
no.  1-selling  British/Blues  CD  and  no.  3  Blues/Rock  CD  at  online  distribu¬ 
tor  CD  Baby  at  the  end  of  August.  Let’s  spread  the  word  here  about  how 
good  this  one  is. 

Visit  the  band  at  davewalkerband.com. 

Bruce  Delaney:  Tough  Trip  to 
Paradise 

Recorded  in  two  sessions:  at  Clovis 
Studios,  Clovis,  NM,  Johnny  Mulhair, 
engineer,  1993;  and  at  HorseThief 
Recording  Studio,  Roundup,  MT, 
recorded  and  engineered  by  Bruce 
Delaney,  2010 

Roundup  musician  and  songwriter 
Bruce  Delaney  has  spent  10  years  getting 
his  ranch  studio  going,  with  a  twofold 
purpose:  to  promote  his  catalog  of  over 
500  compositions,  and  to  preserve  the 
fast-disappearing,  supreme  recording  medium,  the  analog  format. 

The  result,  following  on  last  year’s  Flame  Dancers,  is  crisp  production 
and  great  sound  on  the  14  originals  Delaney  lays  down  here.  The  album 
features  two  sessions  with  two  long-time  music-industry  pals,  George 
Tomsco  (at  Clovis  Studios  in  Clovis,  N.M.)  and  Billings's  Chan  Romero  (at 
Delaney’s  own  HorseThief  Recording  Studio  in  Roundup). 

The  recordings  sport  a  bunch  of  pickers  too,  with  Delaney  providing  all 
the  vocals. 

For  those  who  don’t  know  the  history,  or  whose  memories  are  short, 
Tomsco  played  lead  guitar  and  wrote  for  Jimmy  Gilmer  and  the  Fireballs 
(“Sugar  Shack”)  in  the  50s-early  60s,  and  Romero  had  a  smash  hit  with 
his  “Hippy  Hippy  Shake”  in  1959.  Romero  was  tapped  to  follow  in  Buddy 
Holly’s  footsteps  after  the  singer  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  that  also 
claimed  the  lives  of  Richie  Valens  and  the  Big  Bopper. 

A  child  of  the  50s  as  well,  Delaney  found  his  musical  world  shattered 
when  those  three  were  lost,  and  he’s  stuck  in  a  time  warp  of  rockabilly/ 
country  style  -  not  a  bad  thing.  He  also  played  with  a  lot  of  musicians, 
including  bass  with  David,  then  Lefty,  Frizzell,  during  the  Vietnam  War, 
and  claims  to  have  been  just  about  “the  first  longhair  to  walk  the  streets  of 
Nashville  and  Music  Row.” 

Right  out  of  the  chute  we  get  a  dancin’  shuffly,  country-rock  tale,  with 
kickin’  piano  and  gravel- voiced  Delaney  spittin’  out  stories  (“Veil  of 
Tears”).  Next  come  nuances  of  “I’m  Just  a  Lonely  Boy”  on  Delaney’s  waltz, 
“Malou,”  with  his  emotive  growl  belting  it  out. 

The  belt-buckle  shiner,  “Love  to  Talk  to  You,"  has  Delaney  pleading  to 
stop  bickering  and  just  visit.  He  talks-sings  his  way  through  “Lilac  Time,” 
and  “Grace  Me  Guide”  is  a  slow-rockin’  hymn. 

“Get  Used  to  Me  Gone”  has  cool  rock  rhythm,  with  Romero  swirling 
his  fingertips  down  the  piano  keys;  the  message  is  one  of  almost  relief,  with 
Delaney  cutting  the  ties.  His  lover’s  voice... “once  soothed  my  mind...”  but 
now  “spends  a  lot  of  time  wasting  mine.” 

“Manana”  is  Mexican-flavored,  with  Tomsco’s  spooky  and  hypnotic 
guitar  playing;  it’s  about  always  looking  ahead. 

Delaney’s  looking  ahead  as  well.  He’s  got  another  album  due  out  shortly, 
to  be  called  Dancin '  at  The  Aerie,  from  Latvia  to  Romania. 

Reach  Delaney  at  bdlny@midrivers.com. 

Ben  Bullington:  Satisfaction 
Car age 

Recorded  at  the  Tone  Chaparral,  Madison, 

TN,  produced  by  Ben  Bullington, 

Joanne  Gardner  and  George  Bradfute, 
with  Rodney  Crowell  lending  a  hand 
on  "Satisfaction  Garage"  and  "Last 
Night's  Been  Gotten  Through,"  2010 
Must  be  nice  to  multi-task.  In  a  seasoned 
baritone,  ex-Virginian  and  Livingston- 
area  physician,  guitar  player  and  singer- 
songwriter  Ben  Bullington  sonically  visualizes 
experiences  soaked  up  from  a  long  career  in  many  professions. 

He  mines  comfortable  territory  on  his  third  CD,  offering  up  thoughtful  story 
poems  about  the  western  landscape,  lonely  lovers  and  life’s  curveballs  and  how  we 
handle  them.  And  some  hopeful  notes  on  love. 

His  mature  sound  reflects  the  highway  and  bar  life,  desperate  people,  and  rough- 
cut  occupations  he’s  met  up  with.  He  sees  them  all  with  a  critical  eye  and  pens  great 
storylines. 

Helped  out  here  by  a  cadre  of  talent  (including  Nashville  songwriting  legend 
Rodney  Crowell)  and  some  smoothly  engineered  sound,  Bullington  sings  his  way 
through  his  country  and  folk-styled  compositions  with  the  just-right  dusty  voice  that 
comes  with  years  of  observation.  Get  a  cozy  table  at  the  back  of  the  room  and  let  the 
singer  spin  out  the  visuals. 

The  title  cut  is  a  gentle  loper  with  cool  lyrics;  “The  Engineer’s  Dark  Lover”  has 
Bullington  wondering,  amidst  silky  viola,  about  the  loneliness  of  a  woman  coping 
with  her  train-riding  husband  who’s  never  home.  “Cheyenne  Range”  is  a  look  at 
small-town  western  life. 

“Yankee  Girl”  is  a  pretty  waltz  with  cool  clarinet  and  mandolin  (“Oh,  Yankee 
Girl,  I  like  your  style;  your  razor  wit  and  your  brainy  smile”);  and  “Two  Headlights” 
ruminates  on  the  discovery  of  a  life-threatening  disease,  and  taking  a  new  look  at  life. 

The  rhythmic  clacking  of  “Last  Night’s  Been  Gotten  Through”  has  a  catchy 
hook,  and  pedal  steel  makes  this  one  infectious.  Could  be  a  hit. 

Plenty  more  where  these  came  from.  Hopefully  you  caught  Bullington  opening 
for  Crowell’s  solo  shows  across  the  state  during  the  first  part  of  December. 

Visit  him  at  www.benbulIington.com. 
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Photo  by  Charlene  Conko  was  created  during  David  Spear's  photogra¬ 
phy  residency  at  Two  Eagle  River  School  in  Pablo. 


NEA  changes  guidelines  for 
Grants  for  Arts  Projects 


Smart  Luck: 

Being  prepared  for 
the  unprepared 

By  Beck  McLaughlin,  from  her  blog  at 
artscounterbalance.wordpress.com 

A  video  of  humorist  Emily  Levine  is 
posted  on  TED  (www.ted.com)  and  one  of  the 
things  she  talks  about  is  Beauty  and  the  Trick¬ 
ster.  Her  thoughts  came  from  a  book  by  Lewis 
Hyde,  Trickster  Makes  This  World. 

When  we  dwell  in  beauty  all  other  at¬ 
tributes  fall  way  because  it  is  a  fixed  state 
-  finished.  There  isn’t  room  for  spontaneity 
or  humor.  I  sense  there  is  something  here  for 
us  who  teach  the  arts.  We  strive  for  beauty 
(very  loosely  defined)  and  perhaps  there  is  a 
contrary  side  to  that  pursuit. 

What  if  we  step  out  of  the  frame  of  the 
finished  beautiful  work  of  art  or  the  perfect 
lesson  plan  and  let  the  situation  at  hand  tell  us 
what’s  next  -  be  fluid?  I’m  thinking  this  might 
feel  jerky  at  first,  unfamiliar,  but  could  pay  off 
with  wonderful  surprises. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  unprepared 
we  have  to  trust  ourselves.  If  we  are  prepared 
we  can  take  advantage  of  smart  luck  -  make 
accidents  work  for  us.  One  of  my  favorite 
quotes  is  from  Allison  McGree,  teaching  artist 
with  the  Art  Mobile  of  Montana.  “You  can’t  . 
make  a  mistake;  you  just  change  your  mind,” 
she  says.  She  was  talking  to  a  room  full  of 
K-5  students.  I  think  it’s  great  advice  for 
teaching  artists/arts  teachers  too. 

To  walk  this  fine  line  you  have  to  have 
poise.  Too  prepared  tips  over  to  beauty,  where 
there’s  no  room  for  smart  luck.  Unprepared 
careens  into  confusion,  frustration  and,  at 
times,  panic. 

Artists  talk  about  letting  the  work  tell  them 
what  comes  next.  Perhaps  this  can  also  work 
in  teaching.  We  are  totally  prepared,  we  have 
a  lifetime  of  expertise  and  we  are  open  to  pos¬ 
sibilities  we  hadn't  considered. 

Levine  also  talks  about  contradictions  and 
paradox.  Trickster  can  hold  his  ideas  lightly, 
which  leaves  room  for  new  ideas,  contradic¬ 
tions. 

This  brought  me  to  thinking  about  contra¬ 
dictions  and  paradox  in  relation  to  rubrics  and 
a  student’s  intention.  Are  contradictions  where 
we  deny  another’s  reality,  we’ve  got  it  figured 
out,  we  know  what’s  what? 

If  paradox  is  where  we  allow  another’s 
reality  to  co-exist  with  ours,  can  we  consider 
having  rubrics  and  our  students’  intentions  co¬ 
existing  in  our  assessments?  It’s  not  a  choice 
between  “rules”  and  “creativity.” 

Emily  Levine  shares  her  theory  of  every¬ 
thing  at  www.ted.com/talks/emily_levine_s_ 
theory_of_everything.html.  Learn  more  about 
Lewis  Hyde’s  book,  Trickster  Makes  This 
World,  at  www.lewishyde.com. 


If  you  have  been  applying  for  arts  educa¬ 
tion  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  in  the  Access  to  Artistic  Excellence  or 
Learning  in  the  Arts  for  Children  and  Youth 
categories  please  read  the  following  informa¬ 
tion. 

Things  are  changing.  And  do  take  the  last 
sentence  in  this  press  release  to  heart:  “If 
anything  is  unclear,  contact  the  discipline 
staff  that  is  appropriate  to  your  project. "  Folks 
at  the  NEA  would  be  delighted  to  talk  to  you 
and  it  could  make  a  big  difference  in  whether 
your  application  is  funded  or  not. 

-  Beck  McLaughlin,  Montana  Arts  Council 
Education  Director 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  will 
be  changing  the  application  guidelines  for 
the  Grants  for  Arts  Projects  program.  Here  is 
a  preview  of  some  changes  to  the  guidelines 
that  will  be  posted  on  www.grants.gov  in 
January. 

An  important  change  to  consider:  The  Ac¬ 
cess  to  Artistic  Excellence  and  Learning  in  the 
Arts  for  Children  and  Youth  categories  have 
been  replaced  with  a  new  funding  category 
called  Art  Works,  which  will  support  the  four 
outcomes  mandated  by  the  agency’s  2010 
Strategic  Plan: 


•  Creation:  The  creation  of  art  that  meets 
the  highest  standards  of  excellence; 

•  Engagement:  Public  engagement  with 
diverse  and  excellent  art; 

•  Learning:  Lifelong  learning  in  the  arts; 
and 

•  Livability:  The  strengthening  of  commu¬ 
nities  through  the  arts. 

Applicants  must  select  the  outcome  that  is 
most  relevant  to  the  project  and  that  reflects 
the  results  expected  to  be  achieved  by  the 
project.  Grant  recipients  must  provide  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  outcome  was  achieved. 

What  this  means  for  you: 

If  you’ve  been  applying  to  Access  to 
Artistic  Excellence,  you  now  will  apply  to  Art 
Works. 

If  you’ve  been  applying  to  Learning  in  the 
Arts  for  Children  and  Youth,  you  now  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  Art  Works  through  the  Arts  Education 
discipline. 

If  you  will  be  applying  for  an  official  Con¬ 
sortium  project  in  Art  Works,  you  must  apply 
for  an  innovative  project. 

Once  the  Grants  for  Arts  Projects  guide¬ 
lines  are  posted  in  January,  take  a  look,  and 
if  anything  is  unclear,  contact  the  discipline 
staff  that  is  appropriate  to  your  project  (see 
“Agency  Contacts”). 


Arts  education  partners  release  21st  Century  Skills  Map 


The  Partnership  for  21st  Century  Skills 
(P21)  collaborated  with  the  leading  art,  dance, 
music,  theatre  and  visual  arts  associations  to 
create  the  21st  Century  Skills  Map,  which 
demonstrates  how  the  three  Rs  and  four 
Cs  (critical  thinking  and  problem  solving, 
communication,  collaboration  and  creativ¬ 
ity  and  innovation)  can  be  fused  within  arts 
curriculum. 

The  map  was  released  at  a  Capitol  Hill 
briefing  in  July  by  representatives  from  P21, 
the  American  Alliance  for  Theatre  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Educational  Theatre  Association,  the 
National  Art  Education  Association,  MENC: 
The  National  Association  for  Music  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Dance  Association,  and  the 
National  Dance  Education  Organization. 

The  map  provides  educator-created 
examples  of  how  art  subjects  (dance,  music, 
theatre,  and  visual  and  media  arts)  can  be 
integrated  with  skills  to  create  engaging  learn¬ 
ing  experiences  that  promote  21st  century 
knowledge  and  skill  acquisition. 

Kathy  Hurley,  senior  vice  president  of  stra¬ 
tegic  partnerships  for  the  education  services 
and  technology  company  Pearson,  is  execu¬ 
tive  board  and  strategic  council  chair  for  P2 1 . 
“I  commend  America’s  leading  arts  education 
professional  associations  for  joining  forces  to 
create  a  tool  that  illustrates  how  the  four  Cs 


can  be  fused  with  arts  education,"  she  said. 

“This  new  document,  P21’s  fifth  core 
content  map,  provides  practical  examples  that 
educators  can  model  as  they  work  to  ensure 
21st  century  readiness  for  every  student.” 

In  addition  to  aligning  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  to  the  demands  of  today’s  world,  the  map 
cites  specific  student  outcomes  and  provides 
project  examples  for  grades  four,  eight  and  1 2. 
For  example,  at  the  fourth-grade  level,  stu¬ 
dents  could  be  asked  to  perform  and  record 
the  same  story  three  times:  once  with  words 
only,  once  with  physical  movement  only,  and 
once  with  both. 

They  then  review  the  different  perfor¬ 
mances  and  reflect  in  group  discussions  and 
individual  writing  about  how  the  presenta¬ 
tions  and  story  changed  and  whether  or  not 
one  version  communicated  more  effectively 
than  another  and  why.  Through  this  project, 
students  engage  in  a  creative  assignment  that 
requires  them  to  build  a  diverse  set  of  commu¬ 
nication  skills. 

At  the  eighth-grade  level,  students  could 
be  asked  to  examine  how  composers,  artists, 
choreographers  and  playwrights  use  the  arts 
to  communicate  particular  ideas,  themes  or 
concepts,  and  to  evoke  particular  emotions 
or  feelings.  They  then  would  develop  mul¬ 
timedia  presentations  illustrating  how  such 


communication  occurs  through  each  of  the  arts 
disciplines. 

In  12th  grade,  students  could  be  asked  to 
view  and  discuss  single  or  multiple  works 
of  art  created  by  themselves  and  their  peers. 
Students  would  be  required  to  use  mutually 
agreed  upon  criteria  (elements  and  principals  of 
art  and  design,  subject  matter,  technique,  style, 
etc.)  to  describe,  analyze,  interpret,  and  make 
informed  judgments  about  the  artworks. 

“The  21st  Century  Skills  Map  for  the  Arts, 
which  includes  examples  that  reflect  classroom 
practice,  represents  a  major  achievement  in 
showing  how  core  subjects,  such  as  the  arts, 
can  be  fused  with  the  four  Cs,”  said  Michael 
Blakeslee,  senior  deputy  executive  director  of 
MENC.  “The  examples  in  this  map  illustrate 
how  the  arts  promote  habits  that  cultivate 
curiosity,  imagination,  creativity  and  evalua¬ 
tion  skills,  as  well  as  all  the  essential  skills  that 
students  need  to  be  successful  in  today’s  world. 

“This  document  demonstrates  that  the  arts 
are  among  society’s  most  compelling  and  ef¬ 
fective  paths  for  ensuring  21st  century  readi¬ 
ness  for  every  student.” 

The  21st  Century  Skills  Map  for  the  Arts 
is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  core  content  maps  de¬ 
signed  for  educators,  administrators  and  policy¬ 
makers.  All  of  the  partnership’s  resources  are 
freely  available  at  www.P21.org. 


Results  of  arts 

education 

survey 

available 

online 

"A  Report  on  the 
Status  of  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Montana: 
2009-201 0  School 
Year"  summarizes 
the  status  of  arts 
education  in  Mon¬ 
tana  using  data 
collected  from  31 3 
of  Montana's  847 
elementary,  middle 
and  secondary 
schools  statewide. 
This  information  was 
formed  from  re¬ 
sponses  by  principals, 
superintendents  and 
head  teachers  -  it  is 
their  perception  of  the 
state  of  arts  educa¬ 
tion  in  their  schools. 

Questions  through¬ 
out  the  survey,  which 
was  conducted  by 
Bothell  Assessment 
and  Research,  were 
designed  to  quantify 
and  evaluate  each 
school's  situation  in 
offering  the  arts  as  a 
core  subject.  Among 
the  findings: 

In  answer  to  the 
question:  "What 
would  be  most  help¬ 
ful  to  improve  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  arts?"  The 
top  three  answers 
were: 

•  Hiring  a  certi¬ 
fied  arts  specialist  for 
teaching  visual  art 

•  Greater  availabil¬ 
ity  of  arts  supplies  or 
equipment 

•  Hiring  a  certified 
specialist  for  teaching 
music. 

The  full  report  may 
be  downloaded  from 
the  Montana  Arts 
Council's  website  at 
art.mt.gov/schools/ 
schools_survey.asp. 
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Survey  results 
released  for 
outdoor  arts 
festivals 

The  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the  Arts 
recently  released  the 
results  of  its  inaugural 
National  Outdoor  Arts 
Festival  Survey. 

The  f i rst-of -its- ki n  d 
report,  "Live  from 
Your  Neighborhood: 

A  National  Study  of 
Outdoor  Arts  Festi¬ 
vals,"  finds  outdoor 
arts  festivals  attract  a 
range  of  audiences, 
enhance  their  com¬ 
munities  as  creative 
place-makers,  and 
are  a  gateway  to  arts 
attendance  ... 

The  survey  analyzes 
data  from  1,41  3  out¬ 
door  festivals  in  nearly 
every  state  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC,  reflect¬ 
ing  a  cross-section  of 
outdoor  arts  festivals 
in  artistic  disciplines 
such  as  music,  visual 
arts  and  crafts,  dance, 
folk  and  traditional 
arts,  theater,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  film. 

Arts  festivals  are  one 
of  the  most  popular 
arts  activities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  NEA's 
Survey  of  Public  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Arts, 
reflecting  the  growing 
demand  for  informal 
and  interactive  arts 
experiences. 

Read  more  at  nea. 
gov/news/newsi  0/ 

N  EA-Festivals-Report. 
html. 


Montana  Circle  of  American  Masters 


Five  folk  and  traditional  artists  added  to  MCAM  roster 


By  Cindy  Kittredge 
Folk  Arts  and  Market 
Development  Specialist 

In  November,  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
added  five  artists  to  its  distinguished  roll 
of  Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Masters 
(MCAM)  in  the  Visual  Folk  and  Traditional 
Arts.  These  artists  each  reflect  what  it  means 
to  be  a  Montanan  through  their  close  connec¬ 
tions  to  the  physical  and  social  landscape. 

Bill  Allison,  saddlemaker 

Bill  Allison,  a  saddle- 
maker  from  Roundup,  has 
lived  on  a  ranch  all  his  life, 
and  grew  up  working  cows 
and  sheep  on  horseback.  He 
remembers  as  a  young  boy 
visiting  the  saddle  shop  of 
Pete  Verbak  in  Miles  City  and 
being  impressed  by  the  way 
“the  master”  could  shape  and 
decorate  leather.  It  inspired 
Allison  to  start  working  with 
leather,  and  by  age  16,  he  had 
made  his  first  pair  of  chaps. 

After  graduation,  Allison 
worked  on  a  family  ranch  that 
had  cows,  sheep,  horses,  and 
a  string  of  bucking  horses.  He 
rode  a  lot  of  horses  and  sat  in 
a  lot  of  different  saddles,  but 
was  never  fully  satisfied  with  any  one  fit. 

In  1978,  during  a  long  cold  winter,  he  built 
his  first  saddle.  He  then  built  another,  taking  it 
apart  three  times.  The  next  fall  he  was  back  at 
it,  building  saddles,  selling  them  and  learning 
from  the  comments.  He  figures  that  he  built 
over  60  saddles  before  he  created  one  that  he 
wanted  to  keep. 

Over  the  next  years,  he  continued  to  ranch 
and  make  saddles,  building  close  to 
200  saddles  over  the  course  of  his 
ranching  career.  The  ranching  -  with 
its  hard  winters,  drought  and  grass¬ 
hopper  invasions  -  made  for  tough, 
stressful  times,  and  the  saddlemaking 
provided  extra  income. 

It  also  gave  him  something  even 
greater.  He  found  that  in  working  on 
saddles,  he  could  forget  the  troubles 
for  the  time  being  and  find  peace  of 
mind. 

Allison  and  his  wife,  Brenda,  start¬ 
ed  their  saddle  shop  in  Roundup  in 
2000.  He  builds  the  saddles,  Brenda 
crafts  the  chaps,  and  their  daughter, 

Tassie,  makes  all  the  tack  and  does  repairs. 

He  has  mentored  students  in  saddle  build¬ 
ing  and  has  helped  4-H  kids  for  years  with 
their  leather  projects.  In  2008,  he  was  invited 
to  the  National  Folk  Festival  in  Butte;  he  has 
exhibited  at  shows  in  Sheridan,  WY,  at  the 
Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls,  and  at  the 
Jay  Contway  Show  that  is  part  of  Western  Art 
Week  in  Great  Falls. 

Community  has  always  been  important 
to  the  Allisons,  and  they  have  displayed  in 
local  shows,  such  as  the  exhibit  sponsored 
this  summer  by  the  Roundup  Arts  and  Culture 
group. 

Donovan  Archambault,  pipemaker 

Donovan  Archambault,  an  enrolled  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Assiniboine  Tribe  from  Harlem, 
began  making  pipes  as  a  hobby  when  he  was 
63  years  old.  His  pipemaking  has  evolved  into 
an  art  form  of  which  he  is  proud. 

“There  is  an  artist  in  all  of  us,  we  just  don’t 
know  it.  That  is  our  purpose  in  life,”  is  his 
motto.  “Some  of  us  find  it  early,  some  of  us 
late,  and  some  of  us  never  find  it  at  all,  but  it’s 
there.” 

His  inspiration  for  pipemaking  came  from 
a  simple  pipe  he  saw  in  Gallup,  NM.  When  he 
returned  home,  he  got  some  pipestone  from  a 
friend  and  made  his  first  pipe.  A  friend  from 
Minnesota  suggested  getting  some  files  that 
would  help  him  carve  his  pipes.  Since  then, 
he  has  made  over  100  pipes  for  people  living 
across  the  U.S.  and  in  Canada,  China  and  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 


Archambault  teaches  pipemaking  at 
Harlem  High  School  and  at  the  Wind  River 
School  in  Fort  Washakie,  WY.  He  has  been 
sharing  his  art  in  Harlem  since  2006,  teach¬ 
ing  35  young  people  the  history  of  pipemak¬ 
ing,  how  the  rock  is  quarried,  how  to  cut  and 
shape,  drill,  sand  and  decorate  the  stem.  In 
2008,  the  students  also  became  part  of  the 
quarrying  process,  accompanying  him  to 
Pipestone,  MN,  to  learn  first  hand  about  the 
hard  work  that  goes  into  quarrying  stone. 

Archambault  stresses  that  his  classes  are 
not  just  about  making  a 
pipe,  but  about  learning 
discipline,  respect  and 
patience,  all  virtues  that 
he  believes  will  help 
students  throughout  their 
life.  Students  need  to 
exercise  self-discipline 
to  finish  what  they  start, 
and  they  must  have 
patience  to  carve  the  fine 
details  in  the  stone  pipe. 
They  also  must  develop 
respect  for  the  stone,  the 
tools  they  use,  and  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  class,  includ¬ 
ing  their  teacher. 


Bill  Allison 


Melvin  Beattie, 
leather  tanner 

Melvin  Beattie,  a  traditional  leather  tanner 
from  Helena,  was  born  in  Townsend,  and 
raised  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri.  As 
a  small  boy,  he  shadowed  his  grandfather,  a 
full-time  trapper  on  the  Jefferson  and  Madi¬ 
son  Rivers.  Beattie’s  earliest  memories  are 
of  trapping  muskrat  in  the  creek  by  the  house 
and  then  selling  hides  to  the  fur  buyer  who 
came  every  year. 


Donovan  Archambault 

He  grew  up  in  what  he  calls  “the  best  kind 
of  world,”  one  filled  with  animals,  skins  and 
furs  -  a  world  in  which  he  was  allowed  to 
freely  explore  his  surroundings. 

At  age  eight,  Beattie  started  brain  tanning, 
using  the  brains  for  softening  and  wood  ashes 
to  slip  the  hair.  The  first  hide  was  a  black  and 
dirty  mess,  and  he  ended  up  wasting  one  hide 
after  another  until  he  “got  it  right.”  He  and  his 
cousin  ran  their  own  traplines,  checking  them 
before  and  after  school. 

Once  grown,  he  left  the  state  and  served 
in  the  military.  He  returned  to  Montana  in  the 
late  ’60s  and  took  up 
with  his  craft  where  he 
had  left  off,  trapping  and 
tanning  hides  and  furs. 

He  was  able  to  learn 
even  more  about  brain 
tanning  from  Mary  Jack- 
son,  a  Cree  who  lived  in 
East  Glacier.  Out  of  his 
work  with  her  grew  his 
signature  pieces  -  soft, 
smoked,  brain-tanned 
hide.  In  the  ’70s  and 
’80s,  he  routinely  created 
100  of  these  types  of 
hides  a  year. 

In  1989,  Beattie  cre¬ 
ated  a  video  called  “The 
Tanning  Spirit”  to  help 
people  understand  the  art 
of  traditional  hide  dress¬ 
ing  and  the  pivotal  role  pep  £ssen 


Melvin  Beattie 

it  plays  in  so  many  other  leather  arts,  and  has 
shared  his  knowledge  with  troubled  youth, 
both  through  the  Aspen  program  and  Project 
for  Alternative  Learning. 

According  to  one  young  woman  who 
studied  brain  tanning  with  him,  “It  takes 
years  of  crafting,  years  of  practicing,  years 
of  experience  and  devotion  to  master  the  art 
of  dressing  hides  in  the  traditional  manner 
. . .  Dressing  hides  is  like  a  dance  -  sure,  you 
can  learn  the  steps,  but  jiggling  your  hips  to 
the  tune  and  awkwardly  imitating  those  steps 
isn’t  dancing.  And  how  big  a  part  do  steps 
take  in  a  dance?  What  about  the  grace  of  the 
dancer,  or  the  personal  talent  of  the  artist?” 

He  shares  his  unique  art  and  knowledge  at 
powwows,  rendezvous  and  art  shows,  and  is 
often  called  upon  to  speak  and  demonstrate  at 
schools  and  venues  relating  to  his  art  and  his 
way  of  life. 

Jackie  Bread,  a  Blackfeet  beadworker  and 
MCAM  artist  from  Great  Falls  who  nominat¬ 
ed  Beattie,  points  out  that  he  has  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  surrounding  a  component  of  Mon¬ 
tana's  cultural  past  -  the  era  of  the  mountain 
men,  a  tradition  carried  forward  in  today’s 
trapping  culture.  “He  shares  his  knowledge 
and  art  generously,  and  is  one-of-a-kind,  a 
true  Montana  cultural  gem,”  she  says. 

Deb  Essen,  handweaver 

For  Deb  Essen  of  Victor,  textiles  have 
always  been  part  of  her  life.  When  she  was 
eight  years  old,  her  mother  taught  her  how 
to  sew.  As  a  nine-year-old,  Essen  watched 
a  handweaver  in  action  for  the  first  time, 
and  she  never  forgot  her  fascination  with  a 
process  that  combined  color  and  texture  in  an 
almost  magical  way. 

However,  she  first  pursued  a  career  in 
wardrobe  and  costume  design  for  theatre  and 
film.  The  fascination  of  watching  that  hand- 
weaver  never  left  her,  and  finally  in  1993  she 
connected  with  her  passion  and  learned  how 
to  weave. 

Living  and  weaving  in  the  heart  of  the 
Bitterroot  Valley,  Essen  often  credits  the 
beautiful  landscapes  around  her  for  inspiring 
her  textile  designs.  In  2004,  she  became  the 
57th  weaver  to  achieve  Level  1  of  the  Hand- 
weaver’s  Guild  of  America 
Certificate  of  Excellence  in 
Handweaving.  This  bench¬ 
mark,  which  took  two  years 
for  Essen  to  complete,  is 
part  of  the  certification  that 
eventually  leads  to  Master 
Weaver  status. 

Essen  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Big  Sky 
Fiber  Arts  Guild  and  has 
donated  time  to  the  Natural 
Fibers  Department  at  the 
Ravalli  County  Fair  as  dem¬ 
onstrator,  entrant  and  judge. 
She  has  worked  on  and 
coordinated  the  Big  Sky 
Fiber  Arts  Festival,  helping 
it  move  from  a  small  local 
festival  to  a  regional  event. 
Continued  on  next  page 
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Blackfeet  Nation  launches 
online  media  network 

The  Blackfeet  Nation  launched  its  first  online  media  broadcast 
network  Dec.  1. 

Blackfeet  TV  is  a  video  broadcast  network  service  providing 
locally  produced  tribal  news,  community  and  special  interest 
programs  and  video  clips. 

According  to  its  website,  www.blackfeet.tv,  the  network 
broadcasts  “to  a  worldwide  audience  from  the  heart  of  the  Black¬ 
feet  Nation,  that  the  Blackfeet  people  are  still  here,  still  proud, 
still  strong  in  their  convictions  and  spirit.  We  dedicate  this  web¬ 
site  to  the  lighting  spirit  of  the  Amskapi-Pikuni  and  to  all  children 
of  the  sun.  To  truly  see  where  we  are  going,  we  must  understand 
where  it  is  that  we  have  been. 

“All  those  interested  can  now  access  a  piece  of  home  wherever 
they  may  find  themselves  world-wide.” 

In  addition  to  providing  viewers  with  locally  produced  special¬ 
ty  programming,  Blackfeet  TV  also  provides  those  from  outlying 
areas  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  with  the  ability  to  stay  informed  as 
active  members  in  a  vast  community.  It  also  offers  the  elderly  and 
homebound  greater  access  to  news  and  community  events  they 
might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  participate  in. 

Artist  Valentina  LaPier 
creates  new  website 

Blackfeet  artist  Valentina  LaPier  established  her  own  website, 
www.lapierart.com.  LaPier  shares  the  landscape  of  her  heart 
through  her  painted  images,  weaving  together  her  life  as  a  21st 
century  artist,  her  Blackfeet  heritage  and  her  vibrant,  mystical 
soul. 

LaPier’s  work  is  contemporary,  constructed  from  histori¬ 
cal  Native  images,  like  those  found  in  the  traditional  art  of  the 
Blackfeet  people.  Her  artwork  has  become  a  vehicle,  by  which 
she  educates  both  Native  and  non-native  people  on  the  history  of 
the  different  tribal  images  used  in  her  work. 

LaPier’s  artwork  has  been  exhibited  in  San  Francisco,  Oregon, 
Washington.  New  Mexico,  Washington,  DC,  and  throughout 
Montana.  Her  artwork  is  in  private  collections  in  Europe,  Canada, 
South  America,  and  the  United  States. 


Applications  due  jan.  14  for 
Santa  Fe  Indian  Art  Market 

Those  interested  in  applying  for  the  Southwestern  Association 
for  Indian  Arts  201 1  Indian  Market,  Aug.  20-21,  201 1,  should 
email  their  address  and  phone  number  to  privera@swaia.org  or 
call  Paula  at  505-983-5220.  The  2011  application  is  now  avail¬ 
able  online  at  swaia.org. 

Applications  must  be  complete  and  submitted  by  Jan.  14.  Ac¬ 
ceptance  letters  will  be  mailed  in  April  20 1 1 . 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian 
exhibits  works  by  Damian  Charette 

The  exhibition  “Damian  Charette:  Reflections”  is  open 
through  Feb.  20  at  the  Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian  in  Browning. 

Charette  is  a  contemporary  Native  American  piintmaker, 
painter,  muralist  and  collage  artist.  His  work  draws  on  deep 
indigenous  spiritual  beliefs,  as  well  as  stories,  and  contemporary 
life.  He  was  raised  on  the  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  reserva¬ 
tions  in  eastern  Montana. 

The  museum  is  open  10  a.m.-4:30  p.m.  Monday-Friday,  and 
is  located  at  the  junction  of  U.S.  Highways  2  and  89  West  in 
Browning.  For  more  information  call  406-338-2230. 

First  Nations  Composer 
Initiative  seeks  applicants  for 
Common  Ground  Grant 

The  First  Nations  Composer  Initiative  (FNCI)  funds  the 
creation  of  newly  composed  work  by  American  Indian,  Alas¬ 
kan  Native  and  Native  Hawaiian  composers  or  performing 
musicians.  Awards  are  based  on  artistic  excellence,  merit  and 
connection  to  audience  and  community. 

The  next  round  of  Common  Ground  grant  applications  are  due 
Feb.  1,  2011.  Native  composers,  performers,  and  sound  artists 
working  in  diverse  genres  and  mediums  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Individual  awards  range  from  $500  to  $5,000;  for  more  infor¬ 
mation,  and  to  download  an  application  go  to  www.fnci.org. 
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She  has  taught  weaving  since  2000, 
leading  workshops  at  regional  confer¬ 
ences  such  as  the  Big  Sky  Fiber  Arts 
Festival  and  Montana  Association  of 
Spinners  and  Weavers.  She  has  given 
lessons  for  the  Missoula  Weaver’s 
Guild,  the  Big  Sky  Fiber  Arts  Guild, 
and  an  after-school  program  at  Daly 
Elementary  School.  In  2010,  she 
exhibited  at  Convergences,  a  national 
fiber  show. 

With  the  advent  of  mechanization, 
handweaving  nearly  died  out  in  the 
industrialized  world.  Essen  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  her  commitment  to  keeping 
the  art  alive  by  passing  her  knowledge 
on  to  others.  She  does  this  not  only 
through  face-to-face  learning  experi¬ 
ences,  but  also  through  the  articles  that 
she  has  written  for  publication  in  Interweave’s 
Handwoven  magazine. 

Annette  Archdale  Linder,  quilter 

Wolf  Point  resident  Annette  Archdale 
Linder  was  bom  into  a  large  family  on  the 
Fort  Peck  Reservation.  She  was  raised  on  a 
ranch  near  Oswego  and  began  to  learn  about 
sewing  from  watching  her  mother,  other  rela¬ 
tives  and  community  members. 

Her  early  years  were  spent  working  on  the 
farm.  In  the  evenings,  she  worked  on  sewing 
projects,  such  as  tipis  and  dance  regalia,  and 
made  star  and  patchwork  quilts  by  hand  or  on 
a  Singer  treadle  machine. 

Linder  is  known  for  the  star  quilts  she 
creates.  A  star  quilt  is  an  object  of  both  honor 
and  function  in  Indian  spiritual  life,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  an  important  part  of  many 
ceremonies. 

Modeled  after  the  symbolic  Morning 
Star,  which  represents  new  beginnings,  Na¬ 
tive  American  star  quilts  are  integral  to  the 
cultural  practices  of  the  Plains  Indians.  High 
school  teams  from  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation 
hold  star-quilt  ceremonies  at  their  touma- 


Annette  Archdale  Linder  with  young  protege 

ments  to  honor  their  basketball  players  and 
coaches.  The  star  quilts  that  Linder  creates  are 
used  for  weddings,  anniversaries,  graduations, 
new  births,  ceremonies  and  giveaways. 

Linder  incorporates  elements  of  her  com¬ 
munity  life  into  her  designs.  As  life  on  the 
reservation  has  evolved,  so  have  the  designs 
she  has  used  in  her  quilts.  She  frequently 
incorporates  the  names  of  recipients  or  repre¬ 
sentations  of  family  and  community  into  her 
quilts. 

One  design  element  that  she  developed 
is  encircling  the  center  of  the  star  with  a 
depiction  of  tipis,  a  design  that  represents  the 
importance  of  cohesion  and  the  enveloping 
function  of  community  for  the  individual. 

As  Linder  raised  her  family,  she  passed  on 
what  she  was  taught  by  her  elders,  teaching 
all  of  her  children  and  mentoring  many  others. 
In  her  teaching,  she  emphasizes  the  need  to 
incorporate  personally  meaningful  symbols 
into  the  work.  This  has  served  to  facilitate 
preservation  and  promotion  of  contemporary 
Assiniboine-Sioux  tradition. 

She  has  shared  her  work  with  the  local  and 
regional  communities,  as  well  as  in  a  more 
widespread  way,  participating  and  demon¬ 


strating  her  art  at  events  such  as  the 
National  Folk  Festival.  She  also  has 
received  a  Montana  Arts  Council  Folk 
and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  to 
teach  the  tradition. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  used  sev¬ 
eral  of  her  quilts  in  an  online  exhibit 
designed  to  increase  a  broader  aware¬ 
ness  of  this  art  form,  and  her  quilts  are 
used  to  honor  people  from  Montana, 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  countries 
overseas. 

The  Montana  Circle  of  American 
Masters  is  a  program  designed  to 
honor  Montana's  rich  heritage  and  to 
showcase  the  present-day  vitality  of 
the  folk  arts.  These  artists  will  join 
other  artists  endorsed  by  the  arts  council,  and 
will  be  honored  in  a  ceremony  at  the  State 
Capitol  this  spring. 

In  addition  to  the  ceremony,  artists  desig¬ 
nated  as  MCAM  artists  can  use  the  MCAM 
label  on  their  work.  They  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  teach  their  art  through  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  workshops  and  to  share  their 
knowledge  and  work  in  a  number  of  ways, 
including  on  the  MAC  website.  In  addition  to 
acknowledgement  through  interviews,  they 
will  gain  exposure  in  promotional  and  educa¬ 
tional  venues;  and,  as  funding  permits,  their 
work  will  be  photographically  recorded. 

For  inclusion  in  this  program,  made  possi¬ 
ble  with  funding  from  a  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  initiative,  an  individual  must  be 
a  practicing  visual  folk  artist.  To  learn  more 
about  eligibility  requirements  or  to  download 
the  guidelines  and  nomination  form,  visit  the 
MAC  website,  www.art.mt.gov. 

For  more  information,  contact  either  Folk 
Arts  and  Market  Specialist  Cindy  Kittredge, 
at  406-468-4078  or  elkittredge@dishmail.net, 
or  Indian  Arts  Market  Development  Manager 
Dyani  Bingham,  at  406-545-8983,  dyani_ 
b@hotmail.com. 


Native  artists 
sought  for  First 
People's  Market 

The  First  People's 
Market,  which  will 
again  take  place  at 
the  Montana  Folk 
Festival,  slated  for 
July  8-1 0  in  Butte, 
is  looking  for  Native 
American  artists.  The 
juried  show  has  been 
held  the  past  three 
years  during  the 
National  Folk  Festival. 
Application  deadline 
is  March  31,  2011. 

To  download  an 
application  visit: 
www.montanafolk 
festival.com/ 
folkFestival-forms- 
firstPeoples.php. 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation  contact 
George  Everett, 
geverett@montana. 
com,  or  visit  www. 
montanafolkf  estival, 
com. 
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Partnership 
allows 
filmmakers 
to  accept 

donations 

Smithworks  Produc¬ 
tions,  the  production 
company  of  filmmak¬ 
ers  Alex  and  Andrew 
Smith,  has  partnered 
with  the  nonprofit 
Big  Sky  Film  Institute 
(BSFI)  of  Missoula. 
BSFI  will  act  as  a  fis¬ 
cal  sponsor,  helping 
to  facilitate  grants 
and  contributions 
for  Smithworks'  film 
adaptation  of  James 
Welchs  classic  novel. 
Winter  in  the  Blood. 

The  Smiths,  who 
directed  the  award¬ 
winning  "The  Slaugh¬ 
ter  Rule"  in  Great 
Falls,  plan  to  shoot 
the  film  on  location  in 
May  and  June  in  the 
high  plains  of  north 
central  Montana, 
where  James  Welch 
was  from,  and  where 
the  novel  takes  place. 
They  plan  to  involve 
many  Montana-based 
crew,  production  sup¬ 
port  and  cast  mem¬ 
bers,  and  are  creating 
internship  programs 
for  Native  American 
youth  and  University 
of  Montana  students 
to  work  on  the  film. 

By  partnering  with 
BSFI,  Smithworks 
Productions  can  now 
accept  tax-deductible 
contributions  from 
people  who  support 
the  project  but  are 
not  able  to  officially 
invest  in  it.  For  details 
visit  winterinthe 
blood.com. 


ARTIST'S 

INNOVATION  AWARD 


"There 's  a  lot  of  buzz  these  days  about 
innovation  and  the  benefits  of  creative,  right- 
brain  thinking  ...  The  Art  of  Innovation,  by 
Tom  Kelley  of  the  design  firm  I  DEO,  is  a  best 
seller;  ‘The  MFA  is  the  new  MBA,’ asserts  au¬ 
thor  and  cultural  commentator  Daniel  Pink.  ” 
-Joyce  Lovelace, American  Craft 

By  Rick  Newby,  Panel  Chairman, 

2010  Artist's  Innovation  Awards  program 

In  2009,  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
launched  its  new  Artist's  Innovation  Award, 
and  in  the  past  two  years,  the  council  has 
awarded  1 1  of  the  $3,000  awards  in  the  fields 
of  visual,  literary  and  performing  arts.  Our 
stated  purpose  has  been  to  value  and  celebrate 
the  extraordinary  innovation  and  creativity  of 
our  state’s  artists. 

Innovation  is  an  integral  part  of  any  artist’s 
practice,  and  the 
AIA  program  aims 
to  highlight  the 
sheer  ingenuity, 
radical  departures, 
subtle  transforma¬ 
tions,  and  matur¬ 
ing  over  time  of 
Montana's  finest 
artists. 

By  most  ac¬ 
counts,  the  AIA  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  an 
unqualified  success, 
but  in  one  regard, 
we  are  hoping  to 
extend  its  reach  even  further.  It  appears,  based 
upon  the  number  of  applicants  for  the  award, 
that  many  artists  -  especially  in  the  fields  of 
literature  and  the  performing  arts  -  do  not  see 
their  work  as  innovative.  This  is,  in  our  view, 
a  misperception. 

We  believe  that  all  artistic  endeavors 
involve  innovation;  and  we  have  designed 
the  award  so  that  it  is  as  truly  inclusive  as 
possible,  applicable  to  the  broadest  range  of 
artistic  practices,  from  the  avant-garde  to  the 
traditional. 

When  the  great  modernist  poet  Ezra  Pound 
urged  his  fellow  artists  to  “Make  It  New!” 
he  was  not  declaring  that  the  past  has  no 
value  and  that  only  the  new  -  an  absolute 
rupture  with  earlier  artistic  styles  and  notions 
-  can  possess  life,  energy,  substance.  Instead 
Pound’s  slogan,  drawn  from  an  ancient  Chi¬ 
nese  precept,  meant  something  much  more 
complex  and  interesting. 

In  his  own  practice.  Pound,  who  venerated 
many  traditions,  sought  to  renovate  his  own 
literary  tradition  by  reattaching  it  to  its  roots 
and  enriching  it  with  elements  from  other  cul¬ 
tures.  He  wanted  to  restore  or  increase  what 
was  good  in  the  tradition  and,  above  all,  as  he 
wrote  in  his  Canto  53,  to  “keep  it  growing.” 

We  envision  the  AIA  program  in  the  same 
spirit.  We  define  innovation  broadly,  as  the 
“embodiment,  combination,  or  synthesis  of 
new  knowledge  in  original,  relevant,  valued 
products,  processes,  techniques,  or  services.” 
Here  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  innova¬ 
tion  we’re  seeking  to  honor,  from  the  Fre¬ 
quently  Asked  Questions  section  of  our  AIA 
guidelines: 

•  Makes  a  dramatic  shift  in  his/her  artwork 
that  exhibits  a  high  level  of  growth,  expan¬ 
sion,  depth,  and/or  change. 

•  Has  made  a  definitive  and  unusual  impact 
on  the  field  and/or  created  a  body  of  work 
that  actually  helped  his/her  artform  to  move 
forward  in  a  way  that  would  perhaps  not  have 
otherwise  happened. 

•  Is  considered  a  “pioneer”  in  his/her  field 
or  artwork,  using  creative,  unique,  cutting- 
edge  techniques  and/or  technologies  that 
deviate  from  the  usual  creative  process  within 
the  artform. 

•  Uses  his/her  art  in  unique  ways  that 
actively  impact  the  community  and/or  the 
broader  world  beyond  the  normal  scope,  tack¬ 
ling  issues  like  social  activism,  racial  justice, 
youth  and  minority  empowerment,  health  and 
healing,  aging,  international  relations,  etc. 

•  Effectively  markets  or  distributes  his/her 


art  in  ways  that  are 
unusual,  creative  and 
far  from  mainstream. 

•  Has  overcome 
large  setbacks  (per¬ 
sonal  and/or  profes¬ 
sional)  in  an  especially 
creative  and  innovative 
way  as  an  artist,  and 
has  influenced  peers  by 
doing  so. 

These  are  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  an 
artist  applying  for  the  award  can  demonstrate 
innovation,  but  this  list  is  not  all-inclusive. 
The  panels  that  judge  each  year’s  applica¬ 
tions  can  use  their  discretion  in  determining 
the  particular  kind  of  innovation  they  wish  to 
honor. 

Your  task,  as  the 
applicant,  is  to  convince 
the  panel,  through  a 
thorough  and  well-ar¬ 
gued  application  (with 
the  best  possible  ex¬ 
amples  of  your  work), 
that  your  artistic  efforts 
are  truly  innovative. 
And  of  course,  key  to 
any  application  is  the 
excellence  of  the  work 
submitted. 

Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  demonstrate  the  range 
of  innovations  eligible 
for  the  Award  is  to  offer  examples  from  some 
of  those  first  1 1  winning  applications.  Take, 
for  example,  Molly  Murphy’s  2009  applica¬ 
tion,  which  highlighted  her  innovations  within 
the  tradition  of  Native  American  beadwork: 

“In  the  last  five  years  I 
have  developed  my  contem¬ 
porary  native  beadwork  to 
a  new  level  of  modernity 
and  technical  difficulty. 

My  work  tells  stories  by 
combining  maps,  signage, 
mathematical  puzzles, 
and  scientific  illustration 
with  traditional  beading 
techniques. 

“Incorporating  modernity 
into  my  beadwork  presents 
narratives  that  bridge  his¬ 
tory  and  currency,  function 
and  form,  and  sacred  and 
profane.  My  works’  modern 
concepts  and  imagery  bring 
the  relevance  lacking  in  rote  reproduction  of 
traditional  objects  and  styles.  Abstract  visual 
elements  of  math,  science,  and  cartography  in 
my  pieces  are  viewed  through  a  contemporary 
indigenous  lens.  My  interest  in  medicine  and 
science  open  up  new  stories  and  perspectives 
not  seen  before  in  native  beadwork.” 

Molly’s  work  is  not  only  innovative  within 
the  beadwork  tradition,  but  she  has  added  new 
forms  to  her  own  body  of  work: 

“The  first  new  forms  I  developed  were 
sculptural  boxes  titled  collectively  Native 
Voice  Boxes.  These 
vessels  use  bead- 
work  to  illustrate  the 
graphic  elements  in 
native  parfleche  hide 
painting.  This  versa¬ 
tile  box  form  results 
in  exciting  variations, 
including  boxes  that 
are  flexible,  trans¬ 
formative,  and  use 
magnetic  closures. 

Many  of  the  boxes 
have  hidden  design 
elements  inside  or  rq- 
veal  new  imagery  as 
panels  shift.  These  boxes  encourage  viewers 
to  manipulate  and  interact  with  the  art  piece. 

“Additional  forms  I  favor  fall  into  two 
categories  that  enable  larger  formats  and  in¬ 
genious  compositions:  two  dimensional  forms 
new  to  native  crafts,  and  modern  versions  of 


material  culture,  primarily  clothing  and  func¬ 
tional  containers.” 

Novelist  David  Cates  of  Missoula  evi¬ 
denced  innovation  through  an  adventurous, 
unpredictable,  and  highly  skilled  movement 
through  literary  forms,  themes,  and  eras, 
offering  in  four  novels  four  widely  (even 
wildly)  disparate  stories.  The  common  threads 
amongst  his  novels  are,  as  the  panelists  noted, 
the  richness  of  his  language,  the  power  of  his 
storytelling,  and  the  ambition  of  his  themes. 
As  he  noted  in  his  application: 

“In  my  writing  I  have  tried  over  and  over 
again  to  answer  the  universal  question  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a  human  being.  Or  if  not  to 
answer  it,  to  at  least  participate  in  the  con¬ 
versation.  Like  all  people,  in  all  cultures,  in 
all  times,  my  characters  try  to  find  meaning 
and  dignity  when  faced  with  their  mortality 
and  inevitable  suffering.  We  do  not  all  win 
the  Super  Bowl.  We  do  all  suffer  and  die. 
Since  those  are  the  only  two  guarantees  we 
have,  the  universal  questions  facing  all  of  us 
have  always  been.  Why?  and  What  For?  How 
people  answer  those  questions  is  what  I  am 
interested  in  as  a  writer.” 

The  human  richness  of  Cates’s  storytelling, 
augmented  by  his  enormous  technical  skill, 
caused  the  panel  to  award  him 
the  Innovation  Award. 

Designer  Lori  Ryker  re¬ 
ceived  an  Innovation  Award  in 
2009,  and  in  her  application, 
she  revealed  herself  to  be  an 
innovator  on  several  fronts: 
as  a  practicing  designer,  as 
an  educator,  and  as  a  leading 
thinker  in  the  field  of  green, 
sustainable  architecture. 

As  she  wrote,  in  her  profes¬ 
sional  life,  she  has  embarked 
on  “a  contemplative  journey 
that  forever  changed  how 
I  understand  the  role  and 
responsibility  of  architecture  in 
relationship  to  society,  culture 
and  nature.  The  simple  question  that  I  began 
with  was  how  could  we  so  easily  replace  the 
awe-inspiring  beauty  of  the  natural  landscape 
with  such  invasive  man-made  ugliness?” 

This  journey  has  helped  her  “arrive  at  in¬ 
novative  formal  expressions  that  interweave 
the  natural  environment  and  historical  ver¬ 
nacular  with  the  most  appropriate  materials 
and  technologies  to  create  responses  that  are 
poetic  and  practical,  timeless  and  timely.” 

Through  her  nonprofit  organization,  Arte¬ 
mis  Institute,  she  brings  architecture  students 
to  her  Remote 
Studio  in  southwest¬ 
ern  Montana,  where 
they  learn  to  design 
and  build  thought¬ 
ful,  environmentally 
sensitive  projects 
within  develop¬ 
ing  communities. 
Though  she  has 
designed  high-end 
homes  for  wealthy 
clients,  she  has 
also,  most  recently, 
focused  on  “pre-fab 
cabins  designed 
to  provide  [their]  inhabitants  solace,  while 
being  green,  off  the  grid,  affordable  and  light 
on  the  land.  These  are  lean  designs  for  lean 
times.”  Lori  Ryker’s  innovations  have  both  an 
aesthetic  and  a  social  dimension. 

Continued  on  the  next  page 


"She  Sews  a  Flight  of  Fancy"  by 
Molly  Murphy 


David  Cates 


"Wapiti  House"  by  Lori  Ryker 
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MAC  Indian  Market 


Development  Manager 
Dyani  Bingham  with 
Fort  Belknap  MAP  art¬ 
ists  Roni  Stiffarm  and 


at  Carnegie  Hall,  accompanied  by  the  New 
England  Repertory  Symphony  Orchestra. 

As  the  above  examples  clearly  demon¬ 
strate,  innovation  comes  in  many  guises. 
Please  do  not  be  deterred  if,  at  first  glance, 
your  work  does  not  seem  sufficiently 
innovative.  If  you  are  a  mature  artist, 
deeply  engaged  with  your  material  and  your 
means,  you  have  been  innovating  through¬ 
out  your  career.  Look  carefully,  and  you 
will  find  that  you  have  made  extraordinary 
strides,  within  your  work  and  within  your 
community. 

We  encourage  you  to  apply  for  the  next  • 
round  of  Artist’s  Innovation  Awards.  We 
look  forward  to  seeing  your  remarkable 
innovations! 

Look  for  Artist’s  Innovation  Awards 
guidelines  and  application  information  in 
the  next  issue  of  State  of  the  Arts. 


Folk  and  traditional  artists  attend  Artist  Gathering 


Donovan  Archambault. 


A  final  example 
illustrates  the  range  of 
innovations  we  aim  to 
honor  with  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council’s  Art¬ 
ist’s  Innovation  Award. 

Bozeman  composer 
Eric  Funk  received  his 
award  in  20 10  for  the 
remarkable  range  of  his 
activities,  and  for  the 
forward-looking  quality 
of  his  compositions 
(the  judges  noted,  he 
“reaches  out  to  future 
ears,”  and  he  writes,  "I 
will  compose  until  the  day  1  die.  And  my 
last  works  will  be  the  most  radical  in  my 
catalog”). 

But  of  ail  Funk’s  innovations,  perhaps 
the  one  that  is  most  meaningful  (in  terms 


of  the  future  of  music  under 
tiie  Big  Sky)  is  his  passion 
for  engaging  young  people  in 
his  work.  For  example,  when 
he  was  commissioned  by 
American  Composers  Forum 
to  create  a  piece  celebrating 
Montana  youth,  he  wrote  an 
open  letter  to  all  elementary 
school  principals  in  Montana 
asking  all  second,  third,  and 
fourth  graders  to  draw  or  paint 
a  picture  of  a  dream  they  had 
while  sleeping,  and  to  write  a 
Eric  Funk  sentence  on  the  back  describ¬ 

ing  that  dream. 

He  received  over  1,800  pieces  of  children’s 
art  from  all  over  Montana,  and  those  sen¬ 
tences  became  the  text  for  the  piece,  which 
was  performed  with  a  150- voice  children’s 
chorus  from  Ennis,  Belgrade,  and  Bozeman 


By  Cindy  Kittredge 
Folk  Arts  and  Marketing 
Development  Specialist 

From  Oct.  16-18,  a  group  of  44 
of  Montana’s  folk  and  traditional 
artists  were  invited  to  attend  the 
Artist  Gathering  2010  at  the  Hilton 
Garden  Inn,  Great  Falls,  as  part  of 
the  Montana  Arts  Council’s  Mon¬ 
tana  Artrepreneurship  Preparation 
(MAP)  program.  They  shared  their 
art  with  the  public,  networked  with 
each  other,  and  learned  more  about 
the  business  of  art,  including  tapping 
into  the  expertise  of  New  York  City’s 
Creative  Capital  group. 

Montana’s  “To  Market  We  Go” 
initiative,  of  which  MAP  and  the  Artist 
Gathering  are  a  part,  has  been  funded  in  large 
part  by  Leveraging  Investments  in  Creativ¬ 
ity  (LINC),  a  10-year  national  initiative  to 
improve  the  conditions  for  artists  working 
in  all  disciplines.  LINC  focuses  on  improv¬ 
ing  artists’  ability  to  make  work,  build  social 
capital  and  contribute  to  democratic  values. 

It  seeks  to  build  financial  support  for  artists’ 
work,  improve  artists’ 
access  to  live-work  space 
and  insurance;  and  bolster 
knowledge,  collaborations, 
and  public  policies  that 
affect  the  work  of  artists 
and  their  contributions  to 
communities. 

Participating  artists 
are  from  around  Montana 
-  Harlem,  Hays,  Melstone, 

Roundup,  Whitefish,  Ka- 
lispell.  Darby,  Hamilton, 

Victor,  Corvallis,  Stevens- 
ville,  Billings,  Chester, 

Arlee,  Missoula,  Helena, 

Great  Falls,  Browning, 

Ulm,  St.  Ignatius,  Toston, 

Ennis,  Butte  and  Melville. 

The  weekend  provided 
them  with  the  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  other  artists 
from  across  the  state  and  to 
begin  the  process  of  build¬ 
ing  collaborative  relationships. 

The  daylong  Artist  Showcase  on  Oct.  16 
featured  all  artists  and  represented  a  rich 
range  of  media.  The  artwork  included  tradi¬ 
tionally  painted  drums  and  parfleches,  fine 
wood  furniture,  braided  leather  and  horsehair 
gear,  art  quilts,  paintings  in  watercolor,  oil 
and  acrylic,  jewelry  in  silver  and  brass,  pot¬ 
tery,  hand-painted  silk  scarves,  hand-woven 
scarves  and  throws,  metal  sculptures,  saddles, 
woven  wheat,  hand-felted  bags,  wood-cut 
prints,  art  dolls,  mosaics,  beaded  jewelry, 
hand-woven  tapestries,  and  traditionally 
tailored  buckskin. 

This  event  was  designed  to  introduce 


Creative  Capital  teachers  open  the  Internet  for  Artists 
workshop  in  Track  I. 

artists  and  their  work  to  galleries,  architects, 
interior  designers,  and  the  general  public  from 
across  the  state.  During  the  day,  the  public  had 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  art  and  to  interact 
with  artists,  learning  more  about  the  creative 
process  and  the  work. 

Also  on  Oct.  16,  there  was  an  informal 
session  open  to  the  public  explaining  the 
requirements  for  an  artist  to  become  certified 
as  “market  ready.” 

Participating  artists 
split  into  two  tracks  of 
workshops  Oct.  17-18, 
both  designed  to  help 
participants  reach  their 
goals  of  becoming  more 
sustainable  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  of  art.  Both  tracks 
featured  opportunities  to 
learn  from  the  Creative 
Capital  team. 

Creative  Capital  is 
a  New  York  City-based 
organization,  nationally 
recognized  for  its  train¬ 
ing  and  support  of  art¬ 
ists  across  the  country. 

Track  1,  “Internet  for 
Artists,”  was  a  two-day 
workshop  in  which 
artists  learned  from 
Creative  Capital  about 
how  to  use  the  Internet 
to  build  community,  promote  artistic  work, 
and  increase  administrative  effectiveness. 

The  workshop  also  helped  artists  expand  their 
thinking  to  quickly  recognize  and  implement 
the  possibilities  of  new  technologies  as  they 
develop. 

Track  II  involved  three  workshops  offered 
in  a  two-day  period.  Creative  Capital  present¬ 
ed  “Effective  Verbal  Communication,”  a  day¬ 
long  presentation  to  help  artists  develop  skills 
in  public  speaking,  build  leadership  strategies, 
and  improve  interpersonal  communications. 
Big  Timber  attorney  Bill  Frazier,  known  for 
his  column  “Law  and  the  Art  World”  that 
appears  in  State  of  the  Arts,  led  a  workshop  to 


MAP  artist  Coila  Evans  of  Roundup 
is  open  and  ready  to  sell  art  at  the 
Artist  Showcase. 


help  artists  gain  a  deeper  understand¬ 
ing  of  legal  issues  with  such  topics 
as  copyright,  fair  use  and  contracts. 
And  Randy  Glick,  a  Montana  Circle 
of  American  Masters  fiber  artist  from 
Great  Falls  and  a  resource  manager 
for  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  helped  partici¬ 
pating  artists  build  strategic  plans  to 
implement  immediately. 

“This  is  an  incredible  opportunity 
for  all  of  us  interested  in  developing 
Montana’s  creative  economies,”  said 
Ami  Fishbaugh,  executive  director  of 
the  Montana  Arts  Council.  “Through 
support  from  LINC  and  because 
Creative  Capital  received  special 
funding,  we  have  been  able  to  shape 
this  kind  of  event  to  help  artists  leam  more 
about  the  business  of  art,  while  giving  them 
the  opportunity  to  network 
and  share  information.” 

As  a  pilot  program, 

Artist  Gathering  2010  was 
open  to  artists  who  had 
demonstrated  an  interest 
in  learning  more  about  the 
business  of  art  by  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  Montana  Ar¬ 
trepreneurship  Preparation 
(MAP)  group,  workshops 
for  artists  at  a  Montana 
Indian  Business  Associa¬ 
tion  conference.  Creative 
Arts  Enterprise  and  TRACE  programs,  the 
preparation  workshop  for  the  Kentucky  Arti¬ 
san  Launch,  or  MAC’S  2009  Creative  Capital 
Professional  Development  workshop.  Mon¬ 
tana  Circle  of  American  Masters  (MCAM) 
artists  were  also  invited  to  participate. 

For  additional  information  about  Art¬ 
ist  Gathering  2010,  contact  Montana  Folk 
Arts  and  Market  Development  Special¬ 
ist  Cindy  Kittredge  at  406-468-4078  or 
elkittredge@dishmail.net. 


Croup  Leaders  Kris  Komar  (Hamilton),  Jan 
Shanahan  (Whitefish),  and  Tammy  Zemliska 
(Melstone)  take  a  break.  Not  shown  is  Fort 
Belknap  MAP  leader  Mavis  Young  Bear. 


The  Artist  Gathering 
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Kalispell  hosts 
First  Night 
Flathead 
festivities 

Welcome  the  New 
Year  in  Kalispell 
with  art,  music  and 
festivities. 

This  year's  First 
Night  Flathead  line¬ 
up  features  nearly 
two-dozen  perform¬ 
ers,  including  the 
Kenny  James  Miller 
Band,  BrassWerks 
with  Don  Lawrence, 
Lee  Zimmerman, 

La  Nota,  Tra  Le 
Gael,  the  Tropical 
Montana  Marimba 
Ensemble,  The 
Stringlers  and  Truck 
Stop  Inferno.  Free 
children's  activities 
and  a  parade  are 
also  on  tap. 

Festivities  begin 
at  7  p.m.  Dec.  31 . 
Buttons  are  $1  2-$  1  5 
and  a  portion  of 
proceeds  benefit  the 
Glacier  National  Park 
Fund's  Centennial 
Campaign, 

For  details,  call 
406-253-2471  or 
visit  www.firstnight 
flathead.org. 
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Anaconda 

February  12 

Chocolate  Fest 

-  10  a.m.-4  p.m.. 
Copper  Village 
Museum  and 
Arts  Center, 
406-563-2422 

February  20 
Edgar  Cruz 

-  7:30  p.m., 
Washoe  Theater, 
Anaconda  Live, 
406-563-2606 

Big  Sky 

January  12 
The  Muir 
String  Quartet 

-  5:30  p.m.. 
Summit  Hotel, 
Arts  Council 
of  Big  Sky, 
406-995-2742 

February  18-20 
Big  Sky  Big 
Grass  Festival 

-  3:30  p.m..  Big 
Sky  Resort, 
406-995-8077 
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The  Hot  Club  of  San  Francisco  play  Gypsy  jazz  from  the  tradition 
of  Django  Reinhardt,  blended  with  a  swing  approach  that's  dis¬ 
tinctly  American.  They  perform  in  Helena  and  Hamilton. 

(Laura  Turbow  photo) 


Bigfork 

January’  21-22,  28-30 

“Aladdin,  Jr.”  -  Bigfork  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-837-4886 
February  9 

Champagne,  Chocolate  and  You  -  5-7  p.m,.  La 
Provence,  Soroptimist  International  Club, 
406-837-2085 
February  18-20,  25-27 

“Blithe  Spirit”  -  Bigfork  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-837-4858 

Billings 

January  2 

“A  Chorus  Line”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 

January  7,  14,  21,  28,  February  4,  11,  18,  25 

Jam  at  the  YAM  -  5-9  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum 
Cafe,  406-256-6804 
January  13-16 

“Jungle  Book  Kids”  and  “The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief’ 
-  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  406-248-1141 
January  14 

Christopher  O’Riley  and  Matt  Haimovitz  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
January  22 

Billings  Symphony:  “Sonic  Boom!  The  Science  of 
Sound”  -  11  a.m.  and  12:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-252-3610 
January  23 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m.,  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum,  406-248-2832 
January  28-29 

BST  Encore:  “Viva  Las  Vegas”  -  6:30  p.m., 
Yellowstone  Country  Club,  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 
January  28 

Family  Art  Night  -  5:30-7:30  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum,  406-256-6804 
Paula  Poundstone  -  8  p.m.,  Babcock  Theatre, 
406-690-6563 
January  29 

A  Night  of  Wine  and  Roses  -  7  p.m.,  Billings  Depot, 
406-294-1948 
January  29-30 

Antique  Sale  and  Flea  Market  -  Boys  and  Girls  Club, 
406-252-3670 
February  1 

Black  Violin  -  9:30  a.m.  and  12:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-256-6052 
February  4 

Artwalk  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-259-6563 
Book  Signing:  Nancy  Brook  -  5-9  p.m.,  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum,  406-256-6804 
February  4-6,  10-13,  17-20 

“Hairspray”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  406-248-1141 
February  5 

The  Wailin’  Jennys  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
February  8 

The  Ten  Tenors  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
February  11 

“Bus  Stop”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 

Montana  Rep,  406-256-6052 
February  12 

Air  Supply  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
February  15 

“Giggle,  Giggle,  Quack"  -  9:30  a.m.  and  12:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
February  19 

Billings  Symphony:  “A  Tribute  to  the  Jukebox 
of  the  50s”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-252-3610 
February  20 

Brian  Regan  -  7  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
February  22 

The  Infamous  Stringdusters  -  8  p.m.,  Railyard  Ale 
House,  406-867-2337 
February  24 

One  Night  of  Queen  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater.  406-256-6052 
February  26-27 

Huff’s  Antique  Show  and  Sale  -  MetraPark, 
406-238-9796 
February  27 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m.,  Cisel  Hall, 
MSU-Billings,  406-248-2832 


Bozeman 

January  8 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “La  Fanciulla  Del  West” 

-  1 1  a.m.,  Gallatin  Mall  Cinema,  406-587-2889 
Two  Bass  Hit  (Kelly  Roberti,  Emma  Dayhuff  and 

Ann  Tappan)  -  8  p.m.,  Cikans,  406-586-3624 
January  11,  13 

Muir  String  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds 
Recital  Hall,  406-587-0245 
January  13 

Film:  ‘The  Girl  Who  Kicked  The  Hornets  Nest” 

-  7  p.m.,  Emerson  Center  Crawford  Theater, 
Bozeman  Film  Festival,  406-585-888 1 

January  14-15 

“History  Mystery  Train  Part  2:  On  the  Edge!” 

-  7  p.m.,  Ellen  Theatre,  406-586-3897 
January  14-15,  21-22,  28-29 

The  Annual  One-Act  Festival  -  8  p.m.,  Equinox 
Theatre,  406-587-0737 
January  15 

Craftapalooza  -  10  a.m.-l  p.m.,  Gallatin  County 
Fairgrounds,  406-285-4317 
January  20 

Grace  Potter  and  The  Nocturnals  -  7:30  p.m., 
Emerson  Center,  406-586-1922 
January  21 

Film:  “Fresh”  -  7  :30  p.m.,  Emerson  Center  Crawford 
Theater,  Bozeman  Film  Festival,  406-585-8881 
January  24 

Kelly  Roberti  Arts  Collaborative:  “Civil  Rights 
Protests  and  Racism  in  Jazz”  -  7  p.m.,  Bozeman 
Public  Library,  406-582-2426 
January  28 

Piano  Recital  Series:  Spencer  Myer  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-585-9774 
January  28-30 

Wintergreen  Contra  Dance  Weekend  -  Emerson 
Center.  206-601-3519 
January  29,  February  5,  12,  19 

“Anne  of  Green  Gables”  -  2  p.m.,  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
February  3 

Film:  “My  Dog  Tulip"  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson  Center 
Crawford  Theater,  Bozeman  Film  Festival, 
406-585-8881 
February  4 

The  Wailin’  Jennys  -  7:30  p.m.,  Ellen  Theatre, 
406-585-5885 
February  5-6 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “A  Symphonic  Surprise” 

-  Willson  Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
February  9 

Martin  Sexton  -  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Center, 
406-586-1922 
February  12 

“Matthew  Potter  and  the  Tuba  of  Fire”  -  10:30  a.m. 

and  1  p.m.,  WHlson  Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Nixon  in  China” 

-  1 1  a.m.,  Gallatin  Mall  Cinema,  406-587-2889 
February  13 

“Bozeman’s  Got  Opera”  -  3  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  Intermountain  Opera,  406-587-2889 
February  18-19,  25-26 

“God  of  Carnage”  -  8  p.m.,  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
February  18-20 

Wild  West  Winterfest  -  Gallatin  County  Fairgrounds, 
406-582-3270 
February  24 

Academy-Award  Nominated  Shorts  Program 

-  6:30  and  8:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Center  Crawford 
Theater,  Bozeman  Film  Festival,  406-585-8881 

February  26 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Iphigdnie  en  Tauride” 

-  1 1  a.m.,  Gallatin  Mall  Cinema,  406-587-2889 

Butte 

January  16 

*S  Wonderful  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  Butte 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  406-723-3602 
February  3 

Lecture:  P.J.  Curtis,  “Bridging  the  Atlantic” 

-  7:30-9  p.m.,  Butte-Silverbow  Public  Archives, 
The  Friends  of  Irish  Studies,  406-490-1429 
February  5 

Chinese  Lunar  New  Year  Parade  -  3  p.m.,  Uptown, 
406-723-3231 
February  10 

“Bus  Stop”  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
February  17 

A  Springtime  of  Irish  Music  and  Song:  James  Kelly  - 
7:30-9  p.m.,  Montana  Tech  Auditorium,  The  Friends 
of  Irish  Studies,  406-490-1429 


February  19 

Intersection  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  Butte 
Community  Concerts,  406-723-3602 
February  25 

One  Night  of  Queen  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
Butte  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  406-723-3602 
February  26 

Butte  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre. 
406-723-5590 

Charlo 

February  12 

Art  Nouveau  for  the  heARTh  and  Soul  -  6:30  p.m., 
Leon  Community  Club  House,  Ninepipe  Arts 
Group,  406-644-23 1 1 

Chinook 

February  4-6 

Montana  Country  Poets  and  Pickers  Gathering 
-  Chinook  High  School  Auditorium  and  Chinook 
Motor  Inn,  406-353-2383 

Dillon 

January  24 

Robbi  K  and  Friends  -  7:30  p.m.,  Beaverhead  County 
High  School  Auditorium,  Southwest  Montana  Arts 
Council,  406-683-6208 
February  17 

Intersection  -  7:30  p.m.,  Beaverhead  County  High 
School  Auditorium,  Dillon  Concert  Association, 
406-865-0076 

East  Glacier 

January  9 

Erik  "Fingers”  Ray  -  7-9  p.m.,  Community  Hall, 
Glacier  Park  Women’s  Club,  406-226-5518 
February  6 

Jack  Gladstone  -  7-9  p.m..  Community  Hall,  Glacier 
Park  Women’s  Club,  406-226-5518 

Eureka 

February  11 

Jeni  Dodd  and  Ruf  Cut  Grass  -  7  p.m.,  Lincoln 
County  High  School  Auditorium,  Sunburst 
Performing  Arts  Series,  406-297-0197 

Fort  Benton 

January  26 

Robbi  K  and  Friends  -  7  p.m..  Elementary  School 
Auditorium,  Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts 
Council,  406-750-2918  or  622-5677 
February  25 

Pub  Night:  The  Singing  Sons  of  Beaches  -  7  p.m.,  Ag 
Center,  Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts  Council, 
406-750-2918  or  622-5677 

Great  Falls 

January  5,  8 

Film:  “The  Wind  Journeys”  -  Great  Falls  Public 
Library,  406-453-0349 
January  6,  13,  20,  27 

Armchair  Traveler  Series  -  7  p.m..  Great  Falls  Public 
Library,  406-453-0349 
January  7,  February  4 

First  Friday  Art  Walk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-761-7156 
January  7-8,  14-15 

“Good  Thing”  -  7:30  p.m.,  MAT  Theatre,  Montana 
Actors’  Theatre,  406-265-4015 
January  11 

Continuing  Education  Series:  “The  U.S.  Army  of 
1803”  -  2  or  7  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive 
Center,  406-727-8733 
January  13,  20,  27,  February  3,  10,  17 

Winter  Film  Festival  -  4-7  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
January  15 

Great  Falls  Film  Festival  -  1  and  7  p.m.,  Mansfield 
Theater.  EctoFi,  406-781-8607  or  788-5509 
Song  and  Dance  with  Lewis  and  Clark  -  10  a.m.- 
noon,  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center, 
406-727-8733 
January  21 

Fight  Against  Youth  Cancer  Fundraiser  -  6  p.m.. 
Heritage  Inn,  406-781-0252 
January  22 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “Poetics  of  Music” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-453-4102 
January  28 

Margarita  Meltdown  -  5:30  p.m.-midnight,  Montana 
ExpoPark  Four  Seasons  Arena,  Eagle  Mount, 
406-454-1449 
January  29 

MPAC  Artist  Showcase  -  Mansfield  Theater, 
406-585-9551 
February  2,  5 

Film:  “Storm”  -  Great  Falls  Public  Library, 
406-453-0349 
February  3 

Celebrating  Inspiration  and  Dedication:  Alma 
Smith  Jacobs  -  7  p.m..  Great  Falls  Public  Library. 
406-453-0349 


The  juno  Award-winning  Canadian 
trio,  The  Wailin  jennys,  bring  their 
sizzling  bluegrass  to  Billings,  Boze¬ 
man  and  Helena. 
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February  4 

Michelle  Berger  with  the  Cascade  Quartet  and 
Chinook  Winds  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater, 
Great  Falls  Community  Concerts,  406-453-9854 
February  5 

Art  Auction  and  Benefit  Dinner  -  5:30-10  p.m.. 
Meadow  Lark  Country  Club,  Paris  Gibson  Square, 
406-727-8255 
February  8 

Continuing  Education  Series:  “A  History  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service”  -  2  or  7  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
February  9 

“Bus  Stop”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater,  Great 
Falls  Community  Concerts,  406-453-9854 
February  10,  17,  24 

The  World  in  Which  We  Live  Film  Series  -  7  p.m., 
Great  Falls  Public  Library,  406-453-0349 
February  12 
Chocolat  Noir 

-  6:30-10  p.m.. 

Children's 
Museum  of 
Montana, 

406-452-6661 

February  13 
Cascade  of 
Talent  -  7  p.m., 

Mansfield 
Theater, 

406-750-8852 
Chinook  Winds 
Quintet 

-  2  p.m..  First 
Congregational/ 

Christ  United 
Methodist 
Church, 

406-453-4102 

February  15 

Chinook  Winds 
Quintet  -  7  p.m., 

C.M.  Russell 
Museum,  406- 
453-4102 
February  24 

“York  Speaks”  - 
7-8  p.m.,  Lewis 
and  Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
February  26 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “Bluegrass  Meets  Classical” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-453-4102 

Hamilton 

January  7,  February  4 

First  Friday  -  6-8  p.m.,  downtown,  406-363-3611 
January  11 

Literature  Seminar:  The  Jokers  -  9:30-1 1:30  a.m., 
Bitterroot  Public  Library,  406-363-1670 
January  16 

Ailey  II  -  7:30  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts 
Center,  Bitteroot  Performing  Arts  Council, 
406-363-7946 
January  21 

25th  Anniversary  Gala  -  6  p.m.,  Daly  Mansion, 
406-363-6004,  ext.  3 
February  8 

Literature  Seminar:  The  Cave  -  9:30-1 1:30  a.m., 
Bitterroot  Public  Library,  406-363-1670 
February  12 

Hot  Club  of  San  Francisco  with  Isabelle  Fontaine 

-  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts  Center, 
Bitterroot  Performing  Arts  Council,  406-363-7946 

February  18-20,  25-27 

“My  Fair  Lady”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse,  406-375-9050 

Havre 

February  4-5,  10-12,  17-19 

“Caught  in  the  Net”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU-Northem  Theatre, 
Montana  Actors'  Theatre,  406-265-4015 
February  12 

We  Love  MSU-Northem  Ball  -  6  p.m.,  MSU- 
Northem  Student  Union  Building,  406-265-3720 
February  26 

Singing  Sons  of  Beaches  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU-Northem 
Student  Union  Building,  Northern  Showcase 
Concert  Association,  406-265-3732 

Helena 

January  5 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Don  Carlo”  -  6:30  p.m., 
Cinemark  8  Theater,  406-442-4225 
January  8,  26 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “La  Fanciulla  Del  West" 

-  Cinemark  8  Theater,  406-442-4225 
January  8 

Musikanten  Montana’s  Met  Opera  Brunch  -  9  a.m., 
406-442-3908 

January  14-15,  20-23,  27-30 

“The  Great  American  Trailer  Park  Musical”  - 
Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-447-1574 
January  15-16 

Cabin  Fever  Antiques  Fair  -  Helena  Civic  Center, 
406-442-5595 
January  19 

Historic  Preservation  Awards  Ceremony  -  4  p.m., 
Myma  Loy  Center.  Montana  Historical  Society, 
406-444-7715 
January  20 

Capitol  Steps  -  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  Civic  Center, 
406-728-5490 
January  21 

Dancing  Earth:  "Of  Bodies  of  Elements'*  -  7:30  p.m., 
Myrna  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
January  27 

Butte  Big  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myrna  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
January  28 

Microbrew  Review  and  Cool  Dog  Ball 

-6-11 :30  p.m.,  Helena  Civic  Center,  406-447- 1 535 


January  29 

Helena  Symphony:  Haydn  and  Mendelssohn 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  Civic  Center.  406-442- 1 860 
February  3 

The  Wailin’  Jennys  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
February  5 

Alex  Cuba  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 

"All  That  Jazz”  Wine  Tasting  and  Silent  Auction 

-  5:30  p.m..  Sommeliers,  Montana  Early  Music 
Festival,  406-431-7464 

“Feb  Fest”  -  9  a.m. -4  p.m..  Helena  Civic  Center. 
406-457-7874 

Montana  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  Benefit  -  6  p.m.. 
Great  Northern  Hotel,  406-653-3800 
February  7 

"Bus  Stop”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 


February  12 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Nixon  in  China” 

1 1  a.m.,  Cinemark  8  Theater,  406-442-4225 
“Paint  the  Town  Pink”  -  5  p.m.,  Helena  Civic  Center, 
406-442-6950 
February  13 

Hot  Club  of  San  Francisco  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  406-443-0287 
February  15 

Pianafiddle  -  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  Civic  Center,  Live!  at 
the  Civic,  406-227-6588 
February  17-20,  24-27 

“Tartuffe:  Bom  Again"  -  7  p.m.,  Carroll  College 
Performing  Arts  Center,  406-447-4309 
February  17 

3RD  Thursday  -  5-8  p.m.  Holter  Museum, 
406-442-6400 
February  26 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Iphig^nie  en  Tauride” 

-  1 1  a.m.,  Cinemark  8  Theater,  406-442-4225 
February  27 

Bill  Harley  -  3  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
February  27-28 

Helena  Symphony:  The  King  of  All  Instruments 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Cathedral  of  St.  Helena,  406-442-1860 

Kalispell 

January  16 

Northwest  Montana  Accordion  Association  Jam 

-  2-5:30  p.m..  Eagles  Club,  406-675-0178 
February  17 

Andy  Stein  Duo  -  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School 
Auditorium,  Flathead  Valley  Concerts  Association, 
406-257-2073 
February  18-20,  25-26 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  Flathead  Valley 
Community  College  Theater  in  the  Arts  and 
Technology  Building,  406-756-3822 
February  26 

Glacier  Symphony:  “Floating  World  -  Roaring 
Mountain”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School 
Auditorium,  406-257-3241 

Lewistown 

January  13 

Christiana  Pegoraro  -  7:30  p.m.,  Fergus  High 
School  Performing  Arts  Center,  Central  Montana 
Community  Concert  Series,  406-535-9503 
February  22 

Andy  Stein  Duo  -  7:30  p.m., 

Fergus  High  School  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Central  Montana 
Community  Concert  Series,  406- 
535-9503 

Lolo 

January  8,  15,  22,  29,  February  5,  12, 

19,  26 

Winter  Storytelling  Series  -  1 1  a.m.- 
noon.  Travelers’  Rest  State  Park, 

406-273-4253 

Missoula 

January  5-8,  12-15 

Cabaret  -  8:30  p.m..  Crystal 
Theatre,  Montana  Actors’  Theatre, 

406-241-8209 
January  7,  February  4 

First  Friday  -  5:30-9  p.m.. 

downtown,  406-532-3240 
No  Shame  Theatre  -  10  p.m..  Crystal 
Theatre,  Montana  Actors’  Theatre, 

406-241-8209 


Deadline  for  the  March/April 
Arts  Calendar  is  Jan.  25,  201 1 

TO  SUBMIT  AN  EVENT: 

•  www.livelytimes.com, 
click  on  submit  an  event 
•  email:  writeus@livelytimes.com 
•  to  send  by  mail,  use  form  on  page  27: 
Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Trail, 
Charlo,  MT  59824 

January  8,  15 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “La  Fanciulla  Del  West" 

-  Roxy  Theater,  406-728-9380 
January  16,  21 

HD  Broadcasts  from  London’s  National  Theatre: 
“FELA!”  -  Roxy  Theater,  406-322-2589 
January  20 

Artini:  Art  and  Soul  -  5:30-9  p.m.,  Missoula  Art 
Museum,  406-728-0447 
January  21 

Bill  Charlap  Trio  -  7:30  p.m..  240  Daly  Ave., 
dalyjazz@gmail.com 
January  21-23,  26-30 

“The  Mikado”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-728-PLAY 

January  21-22,  26-29,  February  2-5 

“The  Sound  of  Planes”  -  7:30  p.m.,  MAT  Theatre  at 
the  Crystal,  406-241-8209 
January  23 

Rebelution  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-2521 
January  25-29,  February  1-3,  5 

“Bus  Stop"  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Montana  Theatre, 

PARTV  Center,  Montana  Rep,  406-243-458 1 
January  25 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  Nancy  Cooper,  organ 

-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6882 
January  28 

Missoula  Symphony:  Annual  Family  Concert 

-  7  p.m..  University  Theatre,  406-721-3194 
January  30 

Keyboard  Benefit  Recital  with  Barbara  Blegen, 
Margery  Whatley,  Christopher  Hahn  and 
Steven  Hesla  -  3  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6882 
February  4 

“Artists  of  the  Light"  -  5-8  p.m..  Living  Art, 
406-549-5329 
February  5 

Lecture:  P.J.  Curtis,  “Bridging  the  Atlantic” 

-  7:30-9  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  The  Friends 
of  Irish  Studies,  406-544-03 1 1 

February  5,  19 

Contra  Dance  -  8  p.m..  Union  Hall,  406-243-5153 
February  5 

Missoula  Art  Museum  Benefit  Art  Auction 
and  Dinner  -  5  p.m.,  Holiday  Inn  at  the  Park, 
406-728-0447 
February  7 

President's  Lecture  Series:  Anna  Roosevelt,  “Human 
Rights  and  the  CIA:  The  Case  of  the  Assassination 
of  Patrice  Lumumba”  ^  8  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-243-4594 
February  8 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  Fern  Glass  Boyd, 
cello  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6882 
February  10 

Lecture:  Dr.  Valerie  Hedquist,  “A  Good  Likeness 
Portraiture  in  the  1 8th-20th  Centuries” 

-  7  p.m.,  Montana  Theater,  UM  PAR-TV  Center, 
406-240-6042 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  David  Cody,  tenor 
and  Steven  Hesla,  piano  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  406-243-6882 
February  11 

“Home  is  Where  The  Heart  Is"  -  7  p.m.,  MCT  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  Rocky  Mountain  Ballet 
Theatre,  406-728-PLAY 
February  11-14,  18-19,  25-27 

“I  Love  You,  You’re  Perfect,  Now  Change” 

-  7:30  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre,  Montana  Actors 
Theatre,  406-241-8209 
February  12 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  Johan  Eriksson, 
saxophone  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6882 
February  12,  19 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Nixon  in  China”  -  Roxy 
Theater,  406-728-9380 
February  13,  18 

HD  Broadcast  from  London’s  National  Theatre: 

“King  Lear”  -  Roxy  Theater,  406-322-2589 
February  13 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies:  “The  Last  Round: 

An  Orchestral  Showcase”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  406-493-2990 
Dolce  Canto:  “An  Ode  to  Love”  -  6  p.m.,  Cafe  Dolce, 


Dancing  Earth,  the  nation's  foremost  contemporary  Indigenous 
dance  ensemble,  presents  its  new  production,  "Of  Bodies  Of  Ele¬ 
ments,"  in  Helena  and  Whitefish. 


406-544-4923 

Continued  on  next  page 


Montana's  own  Singing  Sons  of  Beaches  bring  their 
musical  comedy  show  to  Havre  and  Fort  Benton. 


Missoula  hosts 
17th  annual 
First  Night 
Celebration 

Missoula  Cultural 
Council  presents  First 
Night  Missoula  on 
Dec.  31 .  The  1 7th 
annual  New  Year's 
Eve  Celebration  of 
the  Arts  features 
80  arts  events  and 
performances  at  30 
venues  throughout 
town. 

Offerings  include 
the  opening  Parade 
of  Masks,  The  Amaz¬ 
ing  Aerialist,  a  special 
art  exhibit  made  of 
light  and  the  Grand 
Finale  with  a  choice 
of  music  by  Wartime 
Blues,  the  Ed  Norton 
Big  Band,  the  Drum 
Brothers,  or  the  City 
Slickers. 

The  list  of  the 
performers  is  avail¬ 
able  and  admission 
buttons  are  for  sale 
at  www.missoula 
cultural.org/first 
night.  Call  532-3240 
for  details. 
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Georgian 
Chanters 
to  return 
to  Missoula 

The  Chanters 
Group  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Panteleimon 
the  Healer  from  Tbili¬ 
si,  Georgia,  featured 
at  the  2009  Interna¬ 
tional  Choral  Festival, 
are  eager  to  return 
to  the  Garden  City. 
They  are  tentatively 
scheduled  to  perform 
on  May  1  in  the  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall 
and  at  other  commu¬ 
nity  venues  during 
their  six-day  visit. 

Missoula's  premier 
a  cappella  ensemble, 
Dolce  Canto,  will 
serve  as  the  host 
organization.  Artistic 
Director  Peter  Park 
has  scheduled  a  col¬ 
laborative  concert 
on  May  1  in  which 
Dolce  Canto  and  the 
Chanters  will  perform 
a  variety  of  sacred 
and  secular  selec¬ 
tions  individually  and 
together. 

The  University  of 
Montana  School  of 
Music  plans  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  Chant¬ 
ers  in  various  music 
courses  and  events. 

The  Chanters' 
host  family  during 
the  2009  festival  has 
offered  to  provide 
transportation,  lodg¬ 
ing  and  meals  during 
the  May  201 1  visit. 

"All  that  remains  to 
bring  this  delight¬ 
ful  group  back  to 
Missoula  is  funding, 
estimated  at  $8,500, 
for  travel  expenses 
and  visa  fees,"  says 
event  coordinator 
Marilyn  Bruya.  For 
details  on  fundrais¬ 
ing,  contact  her  at 
406-543-6250  or 
mbruya@montana. 
com. 


Arts  Calendar  -  November/December 


Robbi  K  and  Friends  bring  their  South  African  traditional 
grooves  to  Chinook,  Glasgow,  Sidney,  Dillon  and  Fort 
Benton. 


Missoula  (continued) 

February  15 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  Allen 
Vizzuti,  trumpet  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6882 
February  17 

Artini:  Reel  Art  -  5:30-9  p.m.,  Mis¬ 
soula  Art  Museum,  406-728-0447 
February  18 

A  Springtime  of  Irish  Music  and 
Song:  James  Kelly 
-  7:30-9  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  The  Friends  of  Irish  Studies, 

406-544-0311 
February  19-20 

Missoula  Symphony:  Russian  Nights 

-  University  Theatre,  406-721-3194 
February  19 

Lecture:  Stephen  Glueckert,  “Over 
Our  Shoulders”  -  1  p.m.,  Missoula 
Art  Museum,  406-728-0447 
February  22-26,  March  1-4 

“The  Lion  in  Winter"  -  7:30  p.m., 

UM  Montana  Theatre,  PARTV 
Center,  406-243-4581 
February  24 

President's  Lecture  Series:  Pamela  S.  Karlan, 
"Keeping  Faith  with  the  Constitution”  -  8  p.m.. 
University  Theatre,  406-243-4594 
|  February  25 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  E.A.R.  Unit 

-  7:30  p.m..  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6882 
Hospice  Ball:  Masquerade  in  Missoula  -  7  p.m., 

Minuteman  Aviation  Hangar.  406-541-2255 
!  February  26 

\  Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Iphigenie  en  Tauride” 

-  1 1  a.m.,  Roxy  Theater,  406-728-9380 
February  27 

One  Night  of  Queen  -  University  Theatre, 
406-243-4051 

Plains 

January  31 

“Bus  Stop”  -  7  p.m..  High  School  Gym,  Sanders 
County  Arts  Council,  406-826-3600 

Poison 

January  2 

Northwest  Montana  Accordion  Association  Jam 

-  2-5:30  p.m..  Elks  Club,  406-675-0178 
January  15 

“Think  Snow”  -  1-4  p.m..  Miracle  of  America 
Museum,  406-883-6804 
February  10 

Colin  Ross  and  Mig  O’Hara  -  7:30  p.m..  Poison  High 
i  School  Auditorium,  800-823-4386 


Red  Lodge 

January  12,  19,  26,  February  2 

Lectures:  The  Arts  of  Japan  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Gallery, 
406-446-1370 

February  12 

Ranches,  Wranglers  and  Chocolate  -  7-10  p.m., 
Pollard  Hotel,  406-446-1370 

Ronan 

January  6 

Cascadia  Folk  Trio  -  7:30  p.m.,  Ronan  Performing 
Arts  Center,  800-823-4386 

Seeley  Lake 

January  21-23 

Winterfest  -  downtown,  406-677-2880 

January  23 

Broken  Valley  Road  Show  -  3  p.m.,  Seeley  Swan 
High  School,  Alpine  Artisans,  Inc.,  406-677-0717 

February  13 

Wine  and  Chocolate  Social  and  Art  Auction 
-  1-4  p.m..  Lindey’s  Steakhouse,  Alpine  Artisans, 
406-677-0717 

Sidney 

February  5 

Celebrating  Chocolate  -  7  p.m.,  MonDak  Heritage 
Center,  406-433-3500 

Stevensville 

January  7,  February  4 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-777-3773 


February  18-20,  25-27,  March  4-6 

“Barefoot  in  the  Park”  -  Stevensville  Playhouse, 
406-777-2722 


Townsend 

February  19-20 

Townsend  Murder  Mystery  -  downtown,  406-266-4101 

Virginia  City 

January  15,  February  19 

Winter  Chautauqua  -  6:30  p.m.,  Elling  House  Arts 
and  Humanities  Center,  406-843-5454 

Whitefish 

January  23 

Dancing  Earth  -  7:30  p.m.,  Whitefish  Performing  Arts 
Center,  406-862-5371 

January  29-30 

Black  Curtain  Series:  “Mary’s  Wedding”  -  7:30  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 

February  4 

Alex  Cuba  -  7:30  p.m.,  Whitefish  Theatre  Company, 
406-862-5371 

February  18-20,  25-27 

“Dear  Edwina  Junior”  -  Whitefish  Theatre  Company, 
406-862-5371 

February  27 

Glacier  Symphony:  “Floating  World  -  Roaring 
Mountain”  -  3  p.m.,  Whitefish  Performing  Arts 
Center,  406-257-3241 


The  Montana  Repertory  Theatre's  National 
Tour  is  staging  "Bus  Stop"  by  William  Inge. 
Catch  it  in  Billings,  Plains,  Helena,  Great 
Falls,  Butte  and  Missoula. 


Arts  &  Humanities  Month 


In  honor  of  Arts  and  Humanities  Month,  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  artwork  and  poetry  from  Signatures  from 
Big  Sky,  a  publication  of  student  writing  and  art¬ 
work  from  across  Montana,  as  well  as  works  by 
Helena-area  students  were  on  display  in  the  Capi¬ 
tol  Rotunda  during  the  month  of  October.  Here's 
a  sampling  of  the  exhibits,  and  a  photograph  of 
Lt.  Governor  John  Bohlinger,  who  encouraged 
Montanans  to  celebrate  Arts  and  Humanities 
Month,  and  Pearl  Pallister,  who  helped  organize 
the  exhibit  for  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 
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Exhibitions,  January/February 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center: 

Quilt  Show,  Jan.  10-Feb.  28;  406-563-2422 

Big  Sky 

Gallatin  River  Gallery,  Meadow  Village: 

“The  Earth  and  Sky  XI,”  through  Jan.  29; 
406-995-2909 

Billings 

Good  Earth  Market  Apple  Gallery: 

Candace  Forrette,  “An  Equality  of  Being,” 
through  Jan.  29;  Paul  Whiting,  “See 
Billings,”  Feb.  4-March  26,  reception 
5-9  p.m.  Feb.  4;  406-259-2622 
Jens  Gallery  and  Design:  “Winter  Grace: 
Black,  White  and  a  Touch  of  Color,” 
through  January;  406-697-0153 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  Patrick  Smith, 
“Polar:  Photographs  from  the  Ice,”  “Eye 
for  an  Eye:  Photographs  of  Modern  Artists 
by  Modern  Artists  from  the  Collection 
of  John  W.  Green”  and  “John  Buck: 
Iconography  and  Kinetic  Sculpture,” 
through  Jan.  9;  Art  Auction  43  Exhibition, 
Jan.  27-March  5,  reception  5:30-8  p.m. 

Jan.  27,  auction  March  5;  “Edith  Freeman’s 
Montana  Seasons:  Works  from  the 
Permanent  Collection,”  through  April  10; 
406-256-6804 

Boulder 

Boulder  Hot  Springs:  Marcy  Bergmann, 
through  Jan.  15;  406-225-4339 

Bozeman 

Emerson  Center:  “MATRIX  Press:  Master 
Prints”  and  “Bozeman  Printmaking  2011,” 
Jan.  10-Feb.  28,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

Feb.  11;  406-587-9797 
MSU  Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery: 
Undergraduate  Juried  Exhibition, 

Feb.  7-24,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Feb.  10; 
406-994-2562 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  "Wolf  to  Woof:  The 
Story  of  Dogs,”  through  Jan.  30;  "Frogs! 

A  Chorus  of  Colors,”  Feb.  19-Sept.  2; 
406-994-1998 

The  Art  Project,  room  110  at  the  Emerson: 

Art  Journals,  through  Jan.  9;  406-587-9797 

Browning 
Museum  of  the 
Plains  Indian: 

Damian  Charette: 

"Reflections,” 
through  Feb.  20; 

406-338-2230 

Butte 

Clark  Chateau 

Museum:  “Chinese 
New  Year:  The 
Outgoing/Incoming 
Art  Exhibit,” 

Feb.  5-March  4, 
reception  noon- 
2  p.m.  Feb.  5; 

406-491-5636 
Main  Stope  Gallery: 

“Year  of  the  Rabbit,”  Feb.  4-28,  reception 
5:30-8  p.m.  Feb.  4;  406-723-9195 
Venus  Rising  Gallery:  Chinese  New  Year 
Under  18  Exhibition,  Feb.  5-11,  reception 
noon-2  p.m.  Feb.  5;  406-491-4476 

Dillon 

UMW  Art  Gallery  and  Museum:  Richard 
Helzer,  “Prophecies  and  Transformations,” 
Dec.  6-Jan.  28;  “By  the  People,  For  the 
People:  New  Deal  Prints  from  the  1930s 
and  1940s,”  Feb.  I-March  1;  406-491-1444 

Glendive 

Dawson  Community  College  Gallery  126: 
Trish  Stevenson,  "Through  the  Dust 
-  Colors  of  the  West,”  Jan.  10-Feb.  25; 
Linda  Whitney,  “New  Intaglios,”  Feb.  28- 
April  8;  406-377-3396 

Great  Falls  - 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “Will  James: 

The  Hays  Collection,"  through  Jan.  15; 

The  Wino'ld  Reiss  Exhibition,  through 
March  15;  “The  Bison:  American  Icon, 
Heart  of  Plains  Indian  Culture”  and 
Browning  Firearms  Collection,  ongoing; 
406-727-8787 


Gallery  16:  Members  Exhibit  and  Sale, 

Jan.  7-Feb.  15,  reception  5-9  p.m.  Jan.  7; 
406-453-6103 

Great  Falls  Public  Library:  Hallie  Gallagher 
and  Lisa  Botti,  month  of  January, 
reception  4-6  p.m.  Jan.  7; 

Big  Sky  Scribes, 
month  of  February; 

406-453-0349 
Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretive  Center: 

“Land  on  the  Brink 
of  Change,”  ongoing; 

406-727-8733 
Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art: 

Art  Auction  Preview 
Exhibition,  through 
Feb.  2,  auction  and 
benefit  dinner,  Feb.  5; 

“Theodore  Waddell:  The 
Weight  of  Memory,” 
through  May  25; 

“Divine  Image:  Concrete 
Sculptures  by  Dr.  Charles 
Smith”  and  the  Montana 
Painters  Alliance 
Exhibition,  through 
Feb.  26;  “Neil  Jussila: 

Trout  Fishing  in  Montana 
-  Meditations  on  Place  and  Being,”  “Jeff 
Anderson:  In  Plain  View”  and  “Jean  Albus: 
Rapture  on  the  Plains,”  Feb.  27-June  4, 
reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  Feb.  17;  Jean 
L.  Price,  “3,000  and  Counting,”  ongoing; 
406-727-8255 

Parking  Garage  at  315  First  Ave.  South: 

Winter  Urban  Art  Project,  Feb.  5-May  5, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Feb.  28;  406-452-9315 
The  History  Museum:  “Glacier  National 
Park:  100  Years  of  Inspiration,”  through 
January;  “Paris  Gibson:  From  Vision  to 
Fruition,”  “The  Ozark  Club”  and  “The  7th 
Ferrying  Group,"  ongoing;  406-452-3462 

Hamilton 

Frame  Shop  and  Gallery:  Montana  Arts 
Council  Artrepreneurship  Program,  Jan.  7- 
Feb.  3,  reception  6-8  p.m.  Jan.  7;  Katrina 
Ruhmland,  Feb.  4-28,  reception  6-8  p.m. 
Feb.  4;  406-363-6684 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery: 

“A  Touch  of 
Class,”  Grades 
K-5,  month 
of  February; 
406-665-3239 

Helena 
Archie  Bray 
Foundation: 

“Beyond  the 
Brickyard,” 

Jan.  29-April  2, 
reception  6-8  p.m. 
Jan.  29; 
406-443-3502 
Carroll  College 

Art  Gallery,  St.  Charles  Hall:  A  Print 
Exhibition  of  the  Saint  John’s  Bible, 

Jan.  10-Feb.  25;  406-447-4302 
Holter  Museum  of  Art:  Lee  Friedlander. 

Lois  Conner  and  Geoffrey  James,  “The 
Wide  Open,”  Stephanie  Frostad,  “Way 
Will  Open,”  Cathryn  Mallory,  “Adorned 
Constraint”  and  “Frances  Senska  and  Jessie 
Wilber  in  Africa,”  Jan.  18-April  3;  Claire 
O'Connell,  Jan.  18-Feb.  20,  reception 
5:30-8  p.m.  Jan.  28;  and  Kurt  Keller,  “New 
Work,”  Feb.  22- April  3;  406-442-6400 
Montana  Historical  Society:  “Land  of 
Many  Stories:  The  People  and  Histories 
of  Glacier  National  Park,"  through 
Feb.  26;  “Montana  Homefront  1942,” 
ongoing;  406-444-4710 
Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  Members’ 
Show,  Jan.  3-30;  14th  Anniversary 
Open  House,  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  Feb.  12; 
406-457-8240 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  Wayne  Hammer 
and  Barry  Hood,  “Catch  the  Vision:  From 
Dreams  to  Discovery,”  Jan.  6-March  17, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Jan.  13;  “The  Life  and 


"Mademoiselle  Grimprel  au 
ruban  rouge"  by  Pierre-Auguste 
Renoir  is  among  the  works  in  the 
collection  of  European  master¬ 
pieces  on  display  at  the  Montana 
Museum  of  Art  and  Culture  in 
Missoula. 


Art  of  Josephine  Hale,”  Jan.  6-Feb.  26; 
406-755-5268 

Northwest  Healthcare  Healing  Arts 
Galleries,  Kalispell  Regional  Medical 
Center:  Montana  Art  Therapists 
Association,  “Living  Through  Art,” 
through  March  30;  406-257-4217 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Winter  Fair  Quilt 
Show,  Jan.  7-29;  Diane 
Hausmann,  Feb.  1-28; 
406-535-8278 

Livingston 

Livingston  Center  for  Art 
and  Culture:  MSU  Art 
Students  Exhibition, 

Jan.  18-  Feb.  5;  “Three 
of  Our  Own,  Plus  One,” 
Feb.  15-March  12; 
406-222-5222 


Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and 
Heritage  Center: 

Southeastern  Montana 
Juried  Exhibit:  Works  on 
Paper,  Jan.  23-March  6, 
reception  1-4  p.m. 

Jan.  23;  406-234-0635 


Robert  Royhl's  work  is  part  of  the  "Bozeman 
Printmaking  2011"  exhibit  at  the  Emerson 
Center. 


Missoula 

Clay  Studio:  The  Teapot 
Show,  Feb.  4-25,  reception 
5:30-9  p.m.  Feb.  4;  406-543-0509 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula: 
“When  the  Mountains  Roared:  The  Fire 
of  1910,”  ongoing;  “Let  Wonderland 
Tell  Its  Story:  William  Henry  Jackson’s 
1871  Yellowstone  Alberttypes,”  ongoing; 
406-728-3476 

Missoula  Art  Museum:  Benefit  Art  Auction 
Exhibition,  Jan.  7-Feb.  3,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  Jan.  7,  auction  Feb.  5;  Jim 
Poor,  “New  Works,  Exploring  a  Visual 
Vocabulary,”  “Art  4  All:  Snap  Art,” 
“Angela  Babby:  Wolakota”  and  “Branson 
Stevenson:  A  Short  Gleam,”  through 
Feb.  27;  Clarice  Dreyer,  “Bird  on  a  Limb,” 
through  Feb.  13;  “Steve  Muhs:  I  Have  a 
Coffee  Table,”  through  Feb.  6;  “Phoebe 
Toland:  High  Impact,”  Feb.  15-May  22; 
“Marvie  Redmond:  Skyscapes,”  Feb.  17- 
May  29;  and  “Cathryn  Mallory:  Levitate/ 
Gravitate,”  Feb.  23-May  22;  406-728-0447 

Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture: 
“Renoir,  Magritte,  Gauguin  and  European 
Masterpieces  from  a  Private  Collection” 
and  “Three  Centuries  of  European  Prints 
from  the  MMAC  Permanent  Collection,” 
through  March  12:406-243-2019 

Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photography 
Gallery:  Neil  Chaput  de  Saintonge, 

“Grace  in  Motion:  The  Moscow  Ballet,” 
through  Jan.  30;  406-543-0171 

UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  “The  Sewn 
Drawings  of  China  Marks,”  Feb.  1-25, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Feb.  3;  406-243-2813 

Pablo 

People's  Center:  “Giving  Voice  to  Our 
History,  Salish,  Pend  d' Oreille  and 
Kootenai  People,”  ongoing;  406-675-0160 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  Hot  Springs  Artists’ 
Society,  “Neighbors,”  Jan.  11 -Feb.  12, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Jan.  14;  “Birds  and 
Bees,”  Feb.  15-March  26.  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Feb.  18;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Rock  Creek  Miniature 

Invitational  Exhibit,  month  of  January  ;  Pat 
Schermerhom  and  Jane  Stanfel,  Feb.  1-28, 
reception  4-6  p.m.  Feb.  11;  406-446-1370 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Quilt  Show, 

Feb.  15-26;406-433-3500 

Whitefish 

Stumptown  Art  Studio:  Whitefish  ArtWalk 
Reception  and  Guided  Tours,  Jan.  28- 
Feb.  11,  reception  6-8  p.m.  Jan.  28; 
406-862-5929 

Willow  Creek 

Aunt  Dofe’s  Hall  of  Recent  Memory:  Anne 
Gamer,  “Stuff,  Detritus,  Bits,  Odds  and 
Ends,”  through  Jan.  17;  406-285-6996 


Storefront  Art 
Project  helps 
fill  empty 
windows 

Missoula's  Store¬ 
front  Art  Project  is 
sprucing  up  empty 
shop  windows  in  the 
downtown  area  with 
locally  produced  art. 

"When  you  have 
changing  window 
displays  and  things 
popping  up  in  win¬ 
dows  that  are  previ¬ 
ously  dark  spaces, 
it  creates  a  sense  of 
more  activity  and 
vibrancy  in  the  down¬ 
town  community," 
Linda  McCarthy,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  at  the 
Missoula  Downtown 
Association,  told 
Missoulian  reporter 
joe  Nickell.  "This  is 
a  great  way  to  help 
reinforce  the  message 
that  downtown  is  still 
a  thriving  place  in 
Missoula." 

Debby  Florence, 
program  director 
at  the  Missoula 
Cultural  Council,  is 
running  the  project. 
She  began  contact¬ 
ing  local  artists  and 
cultural  organiza¬ 
tions  after  Macy's 
closed  its  downtown 
department  store 
last  March,  and  put 
together  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  focus  on  the 
project. 

A  display  highlight¬ 
ing  programs  at  the 
Zootown  Arts  Com¬ 
munity  Center  was 
installed  in  the  empty 
Higgins  Avenue 
storefront  previously 
occupied  by  Moose 
Creek  Mercantile, 
and  the  program 
has  since  expanded 
to  the  three  empty 
storefronts  in  the  Ra¬ 
dio  Central  Building 
on  East  Main. 

From  the  Missoulian, 
Nov.  4,  2010 
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Montana  Folk 
Festival  seeks 
artists  and 

performers 

The  Montana  Folk 
Festival,  the  new 
event  that  will  suc¬ 
ceed  the  National 
Folk  Festival  that  was 
hosted  in  Butte  from 
2008  to  201 0,  is  now 
accepting  applications 
from  food  vendors, 
artists,  performers 
and  volunteers  on 
its  website,  www. 
montanafolkfestival. 
com. 

The  festival  will 
continue  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  made  the 
National  Folk  Festival 
in  Montana  such  a 
tremendous  success. 

"If  anyone  has  at¬ 
tended  any  or  all  of 
the  three  years  of  the 
National  in  Butte, 
the  Montana  Folk 
Festival  will  feel  very 
familiar,"  says  George 
Everett,  a  member  of 
the  festival's  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  "Our 
goal  remains  to  invite 
the  world  to  come  to 
Montana  and  enjoy 
the  best  of  traditional 
music,  dance,  art  ancf 
cuisine." 

Anyone  interested 
in  sponsorship  op¬ 
portunities  or  contrib¬ 
uting  in  any  way  to 
ensure  that  the  festival 
continues  may  send 
tax-deductible  contri¬ 
butions  to  Mainstreet 
Uptown  Butte,  P.O. 

Box  696,  Butte,  MT 
59703. 

Applications  are  also 
available  on  request. 
Call  the  Mainstreet  of¬ 
fice  at  406-497-6464 
or  email  geverett@ 
montanafolkfestival. 
com  for  details. 


About  Visual  Artists 


Angela  Babby:  "Wolakota 

Through  Feb.  6  at  the  Missoula  Art  Museum 

Billings  artist  Angela  Babby 
shares  intricate  art-glass  mosaics 
that  depict  floral  designs  and 
portraits  of  significant  tribal 
influences  in  an  exhibit  titled 
“Wolakota.”  The  works  are 
made  entirely  from  glass,  mortar 
and  tile  board. 

The  ritual  required  to  plan 
and  execute  the  design,  coupled 
with  the  resulting  luminescence, 
places  Babby  among  a  very  few 
artists  in  the  region  working 
with  this  medium  and  unique 
practice. 

According  to  Babby,  the  old 
Lakota  term,  “Wolakota,”  is  a 
spiritual  way  of  life  “that  calls  on  us  to  act  and  behave  with  ultimate 
respect,  harmony,  peace,  and  friendship.  Following  this  way  of  life  is  a 
deterrent  to  arguing,  fighting,  making  enemies,  jealousy  and  belittling 
other  people.  It  is  also  a  strategy  for  maintaining  peace  and  balance  in 
our  world  community,”  she  says. 

According  to  the  artist,  “Wolakota”  “speaks  not  only  to  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  other  people  but  also  to  the  Earth,  and  is  the  closest  Lakota 
word  to  describe  the  concept  of  art.” 

In  addition  to  mostly  completed  and  refined  works,  one  area  of  the 
exhibition  provides  insight  into  Babby’s  process,  taking  visitors  from 
a  conceptual  drawing,  through  the  cutting  and  gluing  process  and  pro¬ 
viding  documentation  of  the  final  finished  work. 

“1  am  definitely  very  technique-oriented  because  that  aspect  in¬ 
trigues  me  and  pushes  me  to  learn  and  experiment  as  I  work,”  Babby 
told  the  Missoulian.  “But  what  I'm  ultimately  looking  at  is  the  line 
quality  to  make  it  look  like  a  painting.” 

After  studying  painting  in  college,  Babby  worked  as  quality  control 
manager  in  a  stained  glass  factory  in  Portland,  OR,  and  ran  her  own 
decorative  house-painting  business  in  Arizona.  After  creating  custom 
stained-glass  works  for  clients,  she  began  to  experiment  with  enameled 
glass  mosaic. 

In  2006.  she  was  awarded  a  $5,000  fellowship  to  attend  the  presti¬ 
gious  Southwestern  Association  for  Indian  Arts  Show  in  Santa  Fe,  and 
two  of  her  enameled  glass  mosaic  works  won  first  and  second  prize  in 
the  show's  Diversified  Arts  category. 

Cathryn  Mallory:  "Adorned  Constraint" 

'  |an.  18-April  3  at  the  Holler  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena 
By  Caroline  Patterson 

Stand  far  away  from  Cathryn  Mallory’s  dress  sculpture,  "Ritual  of 
Beauty,”  you  see  a  lovely  but 
wild  silver  evening  dress,  with 
its  draped  skirt  and  sculpted 
bodice.  Then  look  more  closely: 
the  bodice  is  a  chaotic  jumble 
of  perforated  metal  curlers,  hair 
clips,  and  metal  found  objects, 
held  together  by  wire  mesh;  the 
skirt  shaped  of  stiff  wire  mesh. 

From  Jan.  18  to  April  3, 

Mallory’s  exhibition  “Adorned 
Constraint”  will  be  on  display 
at  the  Holter  Museum’s  High 
Gallery. 

“Ritual  of  Beauty”  -  with 
its  graceful  shape  and  unyield¬ 
ing  metal  texture  -  illustrates 
Mallory’s  fascination  with  beauty 
and  burden.  While  its  lines  are 
elegant,  its  weight  implies  constraint;  burdening  the  imaginary  wearer, 
pinning  her  to  the  ground. 

Another  piece,  “Deep  Sleep,”  features  a  dress  designed  with  wire 
mesh,  copper  wire,  and  lead  weights.  “Hoist,”  a  halter-dress  sculpture 
made  of  shiny,  tangled  copper  wire  that  hangs  down  from  a  wooden 
pulley,  will  be  retooled  to  hang  from  the  High  Gallery’s  high  ceilings. 

Mallory,  the  current  director  of  The  University  of  Montana’s  Gal¬ 
lery  of  Visual  Arts,  says  this  idea  of  beauty  and  burden  grew  from 
her  fascination  with  17th  and  18th  century  fashion  -  the  high  collars, 
richly  embellished  dresses,  and  the  opulent  fabrics. 

“This  work  is  inspired  from  historical  references  to  Elizabethan 
styles  of  dress,  as  well  as  contemporary  fashion.  The  dresses  are  more 
figurative,  while  the  collars  are  more  ambiguous  and  conceptual,”  says 
Mallory.  “Both  explore  psychological  notions  of  entrapment  and  op¬ 
pression  through  adornment  and  embellishment.” 

Mallory  says,  too,  she  is  fascinated  by  how  dress  and  adornment  de¬ 
fine  social  structure,  ritual  and  identity.  Using  unusual  materials,  such 
as  wire,  metal  curlers  and  recycled  tires,  Mallory’s  work  emphasizes 
the  female  form  while  at  the  same  time  emphasizing  the  weight  of  the 
garment  itself. 


“It  refers  to  weight  in  the  sense  of  the  physical  and  emotional 
weight,”  she  says.  “It  has  to  with  the  sense  that  beauty  is  holding  you 
in  place.” 

To  see  examples  of  Mallory’s  work,  visit  cathrynmallory.com;  for 
more  information  on  the  Holter,  see  www.holtermuseum.org. 


"Blindsided"  by  Tracy  Linder 


Tracy  Linder:  "Blindsided" 

Through  Jan.  31  in  the  Visible  Vault  at  the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in 

Billings 

Tracy  Linder  is  the  first  artist  in  residence  at  the  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum’s  Visible  Vault  -  the  YAM’s  new  publicly  accessible  art  stor¬ 
age  facility  that  includes  an  artist’s  studio.  The  Molt  artist  has  been 
working  on  her  ongoing  series  of  100  cast  cotton-paper  cow  heads  in 
an  exhibit  titled  “Blindsided.” 

“My  work  addresses  the  differences/changes  in  agriculture  and  agri¬ 
business  and  the  sanctity  of  our  food  sources,”  says  Linder. 

“I  prefer  to  reveal  the  complexity  involved.  I  find  cows  are  an  ani¬ 
mal  worthy  of  more  consideration:  they  are  communal,  maternal  and 
quick  to  react  as  a  team  in  a  crisis;  they  are  also  a  means  to  a  major 
food  source  . . . 

“Aspen  is  the  first  cow  to  successfully  donate  her  DNA  for  cloning 
cows.  I  have  ear-tagged  each  cow  head  with  the  name  Aspen,  a  num¬ 
ber,  birthdate  and  my  livestock  brand.  The  embedded  grass  strands  are 
to  remind  us  that  all  flesh  is  grass,  as  well  as  give  a  nod  to  the  small 
grass-fed  ranching  operations.  The  grass  strands  can  also  suggest  two 
strands  of  DNA,  yin/yang,  etc. 

“I  carefully  formed  the  cow  head  to  reveal  the  docile  temperament 
generally  attributed  to  cows  as  their  quality  of  life  is,  now,  so  often  the 
result  of  a  bottom-line  decision.” 

Linder  notes  that  people  from  all  walks  of  life  have  toured  the  new 
Visible  Vault  and  watched  her  working  on  the  series.  “It  has  been 
really  interesting  to  see  and  hear  people’s  reaction  to  the  work,”  she 
says. 

Linder’s  works  are  derived  from  living  a  life  close  to  the  land  -  she 
grew  up  on  a  family  farm  and  now  lives  near  Molt,  in  south-central 
Montana,  with  her  husband,  Mike.  Her  artworks  have  been  exhibited 
in  New  York,  St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis  and  throughout  Montana, 
Colorado  and  North  Dakota. 

Neil  Chaput  de  Saintonge:  "Grace  in  Motion:  The 
Moscow  Ballet" 

Through  Jan.  30  at  Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photography  Gallery  in 

Missoula 

Neil  Chaput  de  Saintonge,  a  professional  photographer  and  founder 
and  co-owner  of  Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photography,  shares  im¬ 
ages  taken  of  the  Moscow  Ballet’s  2009  tour  of  Montana  in  “Grace  in 
Motion.” 

Prior  to  moving  to  Missoula 
in  1989  with  his  wife,  Jeanne, 

Chaput  de  Saintonge  lived  and 
worked  in  Atlanta,  GA,  where  he 
became  the  official  photographer 
for  the  Atlanta  Ballet.  During 
this  time,  he  mastered  the  skill  of 
anticipating  the  dancers’  intricate 
movements  and  learned  to  work 
with  available  on-stage  lighting. 

More  importantly,  it  helped  fuel 
a  life-long  passion  within  him. 

Pointing  his  camera  at  these  sub¬ 
jects  facilitated  an  innate  joy  of 
capturing  the  art  of  the  ballet. 

In  November  of  2009,  he 
learned  that  the  world-renowned 
Moscow  Ballet  touring  company 
was  scheduled  to  perform  in  Photograph  of  Moscow  Bal- 

Butte,  Helena  and  Missoula.  With  5***®"“'  by  Neil  chaPut  de 
this  special  opportunity  occurring  " 

in  his  own  backyard,  he  approached  the  company  and  asked  to  photo¬ 
graph  these  performances.  Eventually,  he  was  given  unlimited  access 
to  all  of  the  productions  and  pre-performance  warm-ups.  Once  again 
he  found  himself  immersed  in  the  energy  and  atmosphere  of  profes¬ 
sional  dance. 

The  quality  of  his  images  attests  to  Chaput  de  Saintonge’s  fascina¬ 
tion  and  curiosity  with  the  performers  and  their  routines,  both  on  and 
off  the  stage.  From  abstract  to  documentary,  his  photography  manages 
to  exude  artistic  expression  from  both  his  subject  matter  and  himself. 

Chaput  de  Saintonge,  a  former  junior  high  science  teacher,  has 
been  teaching  photography  for  more  than  35  years.  In  that  time,  he 
has  taught  more  than  13,000  students  in  classes  and  workshops  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  His  interests  include  ballet, 
documentary,  people,  landscape  and  fine  art. 
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Literature  Advocacy 


"Reflections  West"  debuts  on  Montana  Public  Radio 


This  fall,  Montana  Public  Radio  debuted 
a  new  radio  show  called  "Reflections  West.” 
The  petite  five-minute  broadcast  is  nestled 
among  the  other  literary  programs  of  Tuesday 
nights,  airing  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  “Selected  Shorts.” 

The  program  is  the 
brainchild  of  Lisa  Simon, 
who  hosts  the  show  along 
with  David  Moore.  Both  are 
teachers  of  English  literature 
at  The  University  of  Montana 
in  Missoula.  The  main  goal  of 
the  show  is  outreach. 

“We  are  creating  a  far- 
reaching  program  that  puts 
beautiful  passages  of  litera¬ 
ture  into  the  airwaves,  into  the  cars,  homes, 
and  lives  of  people  who  may  not  be  inclined 
to  seek  out  literature,”  says  Simon. 

Each  week,  “Reflections  West”  features  a 
different  contributor  who  has  written  a  two- 
minute  reflection  on  a  western  theme  of  his 
or  her  choice.  Moore  and  Simon  begin  by 
introducing  the  show  and  the  contributor.  Af¬ 
ter  one  reads  the  reflection,  the  other  follows 
by  reading  a  short  passage  of  literature  on  the 
same  theme. 

Between  the  two  parts  -  the  reflection  and 
the  literary  passage  -  the  show  captures  in¬ 
triguing  and  thoughtful  ideas  about  the  Ameri¬ 
can  West  by  current  thinkers.  At  the  same 
time,  it  circulates  passages  of  good  literature 
or  well-written  history. 

The  idea  of  the  program,  says  Simon, 
came  from  conversations  with  educators 
about  the  difficulty  in  reaching  people  outside 
of  academic  settings.  In  school  settings,  the 
approach  to  teaching  literature  tends  to  be 
scholarly  rather  than  reflective. 

“We  teach  poetry  as  history  and  as  genre; 
we  teach  form  and  analysis,"  Simon  explains. 
“What  we  don’t  have  much  time  to  teach 
-  or  a  mandate  to  teach  -  is  how  literature 
can  enrich  our  inner  lives,  how  it’s  a  tool  of 
reflection. 

“But  people  don’t  fall  in  love  with  a  piece 
of  literature  because  it’s  a  sonnet  or  because  it 
was  written  by  a  famous  author,  or  composed 
in  a  certain  era,  people  get  hooked  on  litera¬ 
ture  because  it  speaks  to  them  personally.  But 
how  and  where  is  that  capacity  cultivated  in 
our  culture?” 

The  program  “attempts  to  demonstrate 
those  personal  connections  with  reflections 
on  themes  we  share  -  themes  about  this  place 


David  Moore 


where  we  live,”  she  adds.  “Then 
I  ask  the  contributors  to  select 
favorite  poems  and  passages  to 
pair  with  their  own  reflections.” 

Simon  believes 
that  by  demonstrat¬ 
ing  how  thinkers 
reflect  on  literature, 
the  show  tacitly  in¬ 
vites  the  listener  to 
pick  up  the  thought 
and  continue  the 
reflection.  Thus  the 
name:  “Reflections 
West.” 

Who  contributes?  Writers, 
scholars,  students,  school  teach 


Lisa  Simon 


ers,  or  anyone  who  is  thinking  hard  about 
what  it  is  to  be  alive  and  here  in  these  times. 
While  most  of  the  contributors  have  been 
invited,  Simon  and  Moore  will  consider  any 
contribution  sent  in  through  the  website. 

If  you’re  interested  in  contributing  a 
reflection  of  your  own,  you  can  listen  to  the 
episodes  online  and  download  a  “Notes  to 
Contributors”  that  explains  the  process  and 


gives  sample  reflections. 

As  for  outreach,  right  now 
the  show  airs  only  in  western 
Montana  and  features  primar¬ 
ily  Montana  writers,  but  Simon 
and  Moore  are  committed  to 
expanding  the  audience  to 
other  western  states. 

“The  website  statistics  show 
we’re  being  listened  to  all 
over  the  West,”  says  Simon. 
“Our  base  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  especially  seems  to  be 
growing.  We  even  have  listen¬ 
ers  in  France  and  Russia!” 

The  hosts  hope  to  gradually  pick  up  more 
listeners  in  the  western  states  by  working 
with  local  stations  and  humanities  councils  to 
expand  the  broadcast. 

The  show  is  recorded  and  produced  in  the 
KUFM  studios  in  Missoula  by  Beth  Anne 
Austein,  and  KUFM’s  program  manager, 
Michael  Marsolek,  was  instrumental  in  think¬ 
ing  the  show  through  in  the  early  stages.  The 
show  received  financial  support  through  a 
media  grant  from  Humanities  Montana. 


Upcoming  episodes  of  Reflections  West 


Broadcast  date 
on  KUFM 

Dec.  28,  2010 


Contributor  and  passage 

Alan  Weltzien,  a  scholar  at  UM  Dillon,  reflects  on  western 
self-criticism,  pairing  with  a  passage  from  Thomas  Savage’s 
novel  For  Mary  with  Love. 

Jan.  4,  201 1  Jenna  Williams,  a  former  UM  student,  reflects  on  the  com¬ 

forting  western  refuge  of  roadside  diners,  pairing  it  with  a 
prose  poem  by  Louis  Jenkins. 

Jan.  1 1,  2011  Ken  Egan,  the  director  of  Humanities  Montana,  offers  a 

replacement  for  the  Montana  slogan  “Last  Best  Place”  in 
his  reflection,  pairing  it  with  a  passage  from  Debra  Magpie 
Earling’s  novel  Permit  Red. 

Jan.  18,  201 1  Lorilee  Evans-Lynri,  a  high-school  teacher  at  Big  Sky  High 

School  in  Missoula,  reflects  on  the  western  landscape,  pair¬ 
ing  it  with  a  poem  by  former  Montana  poet  laureate  Sandra 
Alcosser. 

Jan.  25,  2011  Casey  Charles,  a  professor  at  UM,  reflects  on  the  topics  of 

idealism  and  enduring  love,  pairing  it  with  a  passage  from 
Annie  Proulx’s  “Brokeback  Mountain." 

Feb.  1 ,  201 1  Lena  Viall,  a  recent  UM  graduate,  reflects  on  the  past  and 

future  of  railroad  lines  in  the  West,  pairing  it  with  a  poem  by 
Richard  Hugo. 

MTPR  streams  live;  listen  by  computer  at  mtpr.org 
All  episodes  can  be  accessed  on  the  website:  reflectionswest.org 
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IWFF  re-posts 

job  opening 

The  International 
Wildlife  Media  Center 
and  Film  Festival  in 
Missoula  has  re¬ 
opened  the  search 
for  an  associate  coor¬ 
dinator  for  education 
and  outreach.  The 
opening  is  immediate 
for  this  permanent 
half-time  position. 

Salary  to  start  is 
hourly,  with  a  six- 
month  probationary 
period  including 
participation  in  one 
International  Wildlife 
Film  Festival  (IWFF), 
after  which  benefits 
are  provided  includ¬ 
ing  health  insurance, 
vacation  and  sick 
leave. 

For  complete 
details,  email 
iwff@wildlifefilms.org. 


USA  Fellow  Barrett  Golding  (from  page  1) 


University,  where  he  created  public  service  an¬ 
nouncements.  “It  gave  me  a  taste  for  producing 
creative  spoken-word  audio.” 

He  honed  his  skills  during  a  brief  stint  in  1985  as 
an  audio  engineer  for  National  Public  Radio  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC;  worked  as  a  general  manager  for  KGLT 
in  1987;  and  produced  “Chrysti  the  Wordsmith,”  the 
popular  daily  series  on  etymology,  from  1987-1995. 

Hearing  Voices,  which  he  established  in  2001, 
brought  together  independent  producers  who  were 
creating  “adventurous  audio  -  but  not  so  crazy  and 
experimental  that  National  Public  Radio  wouldn’t  run 
it  on  its  news  magazines.” 

Headquartered  in  Bozeman,  the  organization  bills 
itself  as  “the  largest  collective  of  independent  radio 
producers  this  side  of  the  semi-planet  Pluto.”  In  the 
past  decade,  the  group  has  created  more  than  250  sto¬ 
ries,  which  have  been  broadcast  on  NPR,  American 
Public  Media  and  Public  Radio  International  (which 
airs  “This  American  Life”). 

He  and  his  cohorts  specialize  in  “good  stories,  told 
with  a  lot  of  sound  and  a  lot  of  different  voices.” 

Hearing  Voices  also  helps  fledgling  producers 
refine  and  market  their  stories.  “There  are  a  lot  of 
talented  young  producers  out  there  who,  with  a  little 
help,  can  get  their  stuff  heard,”  he  says. 

Golding  is  also  the  executive  producer  of  Hear- 
ingVoices.com,  which  seeks  to  integrate  audio  with 
other  media.  “We've  done  a  lot  of  thinking,  a  lot  of 
work  on  how  to  accompany  audio  on  the  web,”  he 
says.  “We’re  not  the  first,  not  the  best,  but  we’ve 


"I've  always  been  grabbed  by 
the  sound  of  a  voice  in  the 
night,  a  disembodied  voice, 
ringing  out ...  It  can  just 
burrow  into  your  mind, 
creating  a  direct  circuit  to  the 
cerebellum."  -  Barrett  Golding 


probably  tried  the  most  different  things.” 

Although  more  and  more  people  are  tuning  in  on 
the  web,  “it’s  still  dwarfed  by  radio  listenership.” 
says  Golding.  “I  don’t  think  one  media  ever  supplants 
another  -  they’re  just  additional.” 

And  Golding  still  loves  radio:  “I’ve  always  been 
grabbed  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  in  the  night,  a  disem¬ 
bodied  voice,  ringing  out ...  A  single  voice,  talking  to 
you,  is  so  intimate.  It  can  just  burrow  into  your  mind, 
creating  a  direct  circuit  to  the  cerebellum.” 

That’s  the  effect  Golding  strives  for  in  his  own 
work.  “I  want  to  keep  kicking  out  stuff  that’s  as  mov¬ 
ing  as  what  I  hear  on  the  radio.” 

From  his  audio  collage  of  a  Rainbow  Family 
Gathering  to  his  coverage  of  a  Tea  Party  rally  in 
Bozeman,  “I  like  people  with  a  lot  of  passion,  who 


are  entertaining  and  representative  of  what  we’re  all 
trying  to  figure  out.” 

Right  now,  he’s  asking  people  he  encounters  on 
his  travels,  “How  would  you  change  the  world?” 
He’ll  weave  their  answers  into  another  sound-tex¬ 
tured  piece  and  send  it  out  to  listeners. 

Golding  says  creating  good  radio  from  Montana 
“has  become  easier  over  the  years,”  thanks  largely  to 
the  internet  and  speedier  mail  or  FedEx  delivery. 

Rural  living  also  affords  some  spaciousness  that 
his  urban  colleagues  don’t  have.  “People  in  New 
York  and  L.A.  are  so  frenzied,”  he  says.  “I  need  the 
opposite  state  of  mind  to  get  things  done." 

“Montana  allows  me  to  be  more  leisurely,  to  take 
the  time  to  cogitate  that’s  required  for  the  creative 
process.” 

Much  of  the  funding  for  Hearing  Voices'  projects 
comes  from  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  with  ad¬ 
ditional  fees  paid  by  NPR,  or  other  media  outlets  that 
broadcast  their  work. 

The  tight  economy  has  taken  a  toll  on  the  money 
available  for  freelance  producers,  who  ‘fund  it,  mix 
it,  distribute  it,  and  are  basically  responsible  for  most 
of  what  happens”  in  the  stories  they  create. 

“There  really  aren't  the  opportunities  that  were 
there  a  few  years  ago,”  says  Golding.  “I  think  this 
too  shall  pass.  But  it’s  why  the  USA  grant  couldn’t 
have  come  at  a  better  time,  for  me  personally  and  for 
Hearing  Voices.” 
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CERF  helps 
craftspeople 
in  crisis 

dft  Emer¬ 
gent,  Relief  Fund 
(CERF)  is  a  nonprofit, 
tax-exempt  organiza¬ 
tion  which  provides 
immediate  sup¬ 
port  to  professional 
craftspeople  facing 
career-threatening 
emergencies  such  as 
fire,  theft,  illness  and 
natural  disaster. 

CERF  programs 
VncAude  interest-free 
loans  with  flexible 
pay-back  dates, 
discounts  on  materi¬ 
als  and  equipment 
from  craft-suppli¬ 
ers,  and  special  loan 
funds  available  for 
craftspeople  facing 
emergencies  such 
as  HIV/AIDS,  cancer, 
natural  disasters  and 
heart  ailments. 

Created  in  1 985, 
CERF  is  the  only 
organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  offers  profes¬ 
sional  craftspeople  the 
resources  they  need 
to  get  back  on  their 
feet  and  back  to  work 
after  career-threaten¬ 
ing  crisis. 

Tax  deductible 
donations  help  main¬ 
tain  the  loan  fund. 

For  details,  email 
info@craftemergency. 
org;  or  visit  the 
website,  www.craft 
emergency.org. 


NEA  News 


NEA  Chair:  Making  a  more  persuasive  case 


NEA  Chairman  Rocco  Landesman  offered 
the  following  comments  during  the  National 
Association  of  State  Arts  Agencies '  annual 
meeting.  Oct.  15  in  Austin,  TX. 

Thank  you,  Jonathan  [Katz],  for  such  a 
warm  and  fulsome  introduction.  Jonathan  and 
his  colleagues  at  NASAA  -  along  with  all  of 
you  -  are  some  of  the  NEA’s  closest  part¬ 
ners.  and  we  are  all  so  grateful  for  your  work 
throughout  the  year. 

I  spend  about  50  percent  of  my  time  on  the 
road  these  days,  and  I  love  it,  as  it  means  I  get 
to  see  many  of  you  . . . 

As  I  have  been  traveling  around,  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  an  ever-increasing 
understanding  of  the  role 
that  the  arts  -  artists,  arts 
organizations,  and  audi¬ 
ences  -  can  play  in  build¬ 
ing  vibrant,  sustainable 
communities.  I  think  that 
role  is  central  to  all  of  our 
work  as  public  funders. 

Many  times,  when  we 
make  the  case  for  invest¬ 
ing  public  dollars  in  the 
arts,  we  have  relied  solely 
on  economic  arguments. 

Those  arguments  have 
met  with  some  success, 
but  that  that  success  has 
been  somewhat  limited. 

In  part,  because  on  a  pure 
dollars-and-cents  basis,  the 
not-for-profit  arts  sector  cannot  really  compete 
with  other  for-profit  sectors. 

But  it  is  also  a  somewhat  disingenuous 
argument,  as  I  would  argue  that  the  economics 
are  not  what  motivated  any  of  us  here  today  to 
take  the  jobs  we  have. 

Instead,  we  need  to  step  back  and  look  at 
what  is  unique  about  the  arts  —  about  what  the 
arts  can  do  to  complement  and  complete  the 
work  of  other  sectors.  Then,  we  will  end  up 
with  a  more  genuine,  more  persuasive  case  for 
investment  in  the  arts. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  two  words  that  Jona¬ 
than,  my  staff,  and  probably  half  the  people  in 
this  room  are  tired  of  hearing:  “art  works.” 

These  two  words  have  three  meanings,  and 
as  a  horse  guy,  I  just  can’t  resist  a  trifecta. 

Let  me  run  through  them  quickly: 

Art  works.  These  words  first  refer  to  works 
of  art  themselves.  To  the  creations  of  artists. 
The  blues,  country,  and  rock  music  that  fills 
6th  Street.  The  ballets  that  Cookie  Ruiz  pres¬ 
ents.  The  paintings  on  the  wall  of  the  Austin 
Museum  of  Art. 

Secondly,  “art  works”  reminds  us  that  art 
works  on  us.  It  works  to  change  and  inspire  us. 
It  sparks  our  imaginations.  It  challenges,  con¬ 
fronts,  and  comforts  us.  Art  works  to  remind  us 
of  who  we  are,  and  more  importantly,  to  show 
us  the  people  we  may  yet  become. 

I  still  remember  the  production  of  “Long 
Day’s  Journey  into  Night"  that  I  saw  as  a 
young  man  in  Maine.  It  stayed  with  me,  and 
it  is  in  many  ways  the  reason  I  have  had  the 
career  I  have  had. 

And  finally,  “art  works”  is  a  declaration  that 
reminds  us  that  arts  jobs  are  real  jobs:  some 
5.7  million  full-time  arts-related  jobs,  plus  2 
million  full-time  artists. 

We  are  a  significant  sector  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  deserve  the  same  rights  and  support 
as  every  other  sector.  At  the  same  time,  we 
also  have  the  same  responsibilities  for  a  greater 
good. 

Those  three  elements  -  the  works  of  art 
themselves,  the  ways  art  works  on  audiences, 
and  art  as  work  -  together  are  the  inherent,  or 
“intrinsic”  value  of  the  arts. 

But  it  is  important  to  extend  this  conversa¬ 
tion  and  go  into  the  “instrumental"  benefits 
that  the  arts  bring  with  them.  (I  am  borrowing 
the  “intrinsic/instrumental”  dichotomy  from 
the  Wallace’s  Foundation’s  “Measuring  the 
Muse”  report.) 

So,  let’s  go  back  to  these  instrumental  ben¬ 
efits.  I  was  recently  in  California  with  Muriel 
Johnson,  and  the  not-for-profit  arts  organiza¬ 


tions  there  have  annual  revenues  roughly  com¬ 
parable  to  that  state's  convenience  stores.  But 
the  aits  do  something  that  7/1  l’s  don’t.  The 
arts  don’t  make  Slurpees;  they  make  places. 
And  investments  in  creative  place-making 

-  investing  in  the  arts  as  a  strategy  for  creating 
more  vibrant,  more  sustainable  communities 

-  is  our  topic  at  the  NEA. 

Why?  Because  artists  are  fundamentally 
place-makers.  Towns  literally  change  when 
you  bring  artists  to  the  center  of  them. 

And  I  am  not  just  speaking  anecdotally. 
Jeremy  Nowak,  Mark  Stern,  and  Susan 
Seifert  from  The  Reinvestment  Fund  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  have  made  the 


compelling  case  that  any  discussion  of  policy 
for  coming  out  of  this  recession  -  any  plan  that 
addresses  economic  growth  and  community 
revitalization  -  has  to  include  the  arts. 

In  a  world  that  increasingly  allows  us  to 
work  from  anywhere,  why  does  a  person 
choose  to  live  somewhere?  The  answer  is  in 
the  things  in  life  that  have  to  be  consumed  in 
person,  in  place,  and  in  real  time.  In  survey 
after  survey,  people  report  that  they  choose  a 
hometown  based  on  access  to  good  education 
and  excellent  culture. 

People  no  longer  migrate  to  where  busi¬ 
nesses  are.  Today,  businesses  move  to  where 
the  people  are.  It’s  the  Field  of  Dreams  in 
reverse:  if  you  come,  they  will  build  it. 

Going  back  to  the  research  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  work,  three  instrumental 
'  benefits  stand  out: 

One.  The  arts  are  a  force  for  social  cohesion 
and  civic  engagement. 

In  communities  with  a  strong  cultural  pres¬ 
ence,  people  are  much  more  likely  to  engage 
in  civic  activities  beyond  the  arts.  Community 
participation  increases  measurably,  and  the 
result  is  more  stable  neighborhoods. 

Two.  The  arts  make  a  major  difference  in 
child  welfare.  Income  groups  with  high  cultur¬ 
al  participation  were  more  than  twice  as  likely 
to  have  low  truancy  and  delinquency  rates. 

And  three.  Art  is  a  poverty  fighter. 

Artists  form  clusters.  Cultural  institutions 
spring  up  near  them.  Arts  lovers  gravitate  to 
them.  Businesses  follow.  Businesses  hire.  The 
virtuous  cycle  continues. 

The  arts  do  that  directly  by  employing  arts 
workers.  And  they  have  a  multiplier  effect:  I 
think  of  the  dry  cleaner  next  to  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera.  Or  the  parking-lot  attendant  next  to 
the  Peoria  Symphony.  Or  the  bar  owner  next 
to  a  theatre  . . .  well,  let’s  be  honest,  next  to  a 
theatre  just  about  anywhere  . . . 

If  you  take  these  University  of  Pennsylvania 
findings,  and  add  to  them  the  work  of  econo¬ 
mists  like  Ann  Markusen  and  Richard  Florida, 

I  believe  that  you  will  find  essentially  four 
returns  on  investment  in  the  arts,  four  instru¬ 
mental  benefits  that  contribute  toward  vibrant, 
sustainable  communities: 

One.  The  arts  contribute  to  livability,  to 
quality  of  life.  It’s  fun.  We  all  like  living  near 
the  stuff. 

Two.  The  arts  nurture  creativity  and  in¬ 
novation.  Creative,  innovative  people  like 
being  near  one  another,  and  the  arts  are  natural 
aggregators  of  them  because  creativity  and  in¬ 
novation  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  arts. 


Three.  The  arts  help  create  brand  identity  for 
places.  Ask  anyone  around  the  world  to  name 
two  streets  in  New  York  City.  The  first  will 
surely  be  Wall  Street,  but  the  second  will  always 
be  Broadway. 

Think  about  Austin,  itself;  or  Marfa,  TX. 
Think  about  Paducah,  KY,  or  Santa  Fe,  NM.  We 
often  know  our  places  by  their  arts. 

And  being  known  for  the  arts  can  be  a  better 
identity  for  a  community.  Look  at  North  Adams, 
MA,  or  Bethlehem,  PA.  Both  were  known  as 
former,  vacant  factory  towns.  But  today  they 
are  known  as  home  to  the  largest  contemporary 
arts  center  in  the  world,  and  a  music  festival  that 
attracts  a  million  people  a  summer  to  this  town 
of  70,000  people. 

And,  finally,  the  arts 
drive  local  economies, 
and  this  focus  on  the 
local  is  an  important 
nuance  to  the  economic 
argument. 

By  investing  in  the 
indigenous  arts  organiza¬ 
tions,  residents  spend 
more  time  in  their  own 
neighborhoods.  Visitors 
come.  And  money  is 
spent  as  those  restaurants, 
bars,  and  businesses  I 
mentioned  before  spring 
up. 

All  of  this  is  great. 

The  arts  can  increase 
civic  engagement,  social 
cohesion,  and  child  welfare.  They  fight  pov¬ 
erty.  They  contribute  to  quality  of  life,  foment 
creativity  and  innovation,  create  neighborhood 
identity,  and  revitalize  local  economies.  And, 
intrinsically,  the  arts  are  fun,  magical,  and 
transporting. 

That’s  an  awful  lot  of  bang  for  a  buck,  so 
why  isn’t  everyone  investing  in  the  arts?  Why 
are  all  of  you  confronting  the  kinds  of  budgets 
you  have  had  over  the  past  two  years? 

I  think  some  of  the  problem  comes  from  the 
arts  community  ourselves.  The  arts  community 
-  in  many  ways,  rightly  so  -  consider  ourselves 
to  be  extremely  special,  to  be  “other,”  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  society. 

There  is  a  very  positive  aspect  to  this. 
Columbia  University’s  Joan  Jeffri  did  a  study 
of  aging  visual  artists  in  New  York  City,  and 
she  discovered  that  “artist”  is  a  master  identity 
that  transcends  race,  gender,  class,  and  age.  As 
a  result,  aging  visual  artists  have  larger  social 
networks  with  markedly  more  intergenerational 
contacts. 

Artists  affiliate  with  other  artists.  They 
recognize  themselves  in  one  another  and  want  to 
be  connected.  As  they  find  each  other,  they  build 
the  communities,  the  neighborhoods,  the  organi¬ 
zations,  and  businesses  that  I  keep  talking  about. 

In  many  ways,  New  York  City’s  SoHo  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  the  example  of  this.  And  it  is  a  great 
and  powerful  redevelopment  story,  but  it  is  one 
that  is  colored  by  gentrification. 

Why?  Because  the  flip  side  of  artists  feeling 
“special”  and  apart  is  that  they  often  do  not  see 
themselves  as  having  anything  in  common  with 
the  other  citizens  who  live  in  a  city  or  town. 

Take  the  issue  of  artist  housing.  Many  artists 
talk  about  artist  live-work  space  as  a  right  that 
comes  with  the  “specialness”  of  the  artist. 

1  don’t  need  to  build  housing  for  Jasper  Johns 
or  Tony  Kushner.  Both  are  pretty  special,  but 
both  are  doing  just  fine.  I  believe  that  we  need 
to  build  artist  housing  because  artists  are  an 
often  low-income  sector  of  the  workforce  who 
need  subsidized  housing  alongside  other  low- 
income  workers. 

But  we  do  not  affiliate  with  other  low-in- 
come  workers  because  we  too  often  see  our¬ 
selves  as  separate  and  apart.  As  one  colleague 
put  it,  “artists  are  like,  ‘yeah,  I  may  be  poor,  but 
I  am  not  poor  like  you.’” 

So  one  of  our  challenges,  as  leaders  of  public 
funders  of  the  arts  is  how  to  maintain  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  “specialness”  of  artists,  of  the  arts,  while 
at  the  same  time  highlighting  our  commonalities 
with  other  sectors. 

Continued  on  next  page 


"Art  works"  is  a  declaration 
that  reminds  us  that  arts 
jobs  are  real  jobs:  some  5.7 
million  full-time  arts-related 
jobs,  plus  2  million  full-time 
artists.  We  are  a  significant 
sector  across  the  country, 
and  we  deserve  the  same 
rights  and  support  as  every 
other  sector. 

-  Rocco  Landesman 
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NEA  News 


Six  Montana  organizations  receive  NEA  grants 


The  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts  recently  awarded  $26.68 
million  through  1 ,057  grants  to  nonprofit  national,  regional,  state 
and  local  organizations  nationwide. 

“I  continue  to  be  impressed  with  the  creative,  innovative,  and 
excellent  projects  brought  forward  by  arts  organizations  across 
the  country,”  said  Rocco  Landesman.  “Our  grantees  are  not  only 
furthering  their  art  forms  but  also  enhancing  their  neighborhoods 
by  making  them  more  vibrant,  livable  and  fun.” 

Two  Montana  arts  organizations  received  Access  to  Artistic 
Excellence  grants,  which  support  the  creation  and  presentation  of 
work  in  the  disciplines  of  artist  communities,  dance,  design,  folk 
and  traditional  arts,  literature,  media  tuts,  museums,  music,  musi¬ 
cal  theater,  opera,  presenting,  theater  and  visual  arts.  Recipients 
include: 

Intermountain  Opera  Association  of  Bozeman:  $12,500  to 
support  the  production  of  “II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia  (The  Barber  of 
Seville)”  by  Gioachino  Rossini.  Educational  and  outreach  activi¬ 
ties  aimed  at  building  audiences  include  a  public  workshop,  a 
performance  for  elementary  school  students,  a  class  for  students 
at  Bozeman  High  School,  and  a  class  for  adults  at  Montana  State 
University. 

Archie  Bray  Foundation  of  Helena:  $23,000  to  support 
the  Bray’s  60th  anniversary  celebration  and  an  artist  residency 
program.  Residency  activities  include  public  demonstrations  and 
an  exhibition  of  representative  work  by  12  participating  artists 
who  will  receive  studio  space,  housing,  an  honorarium,  a  materials 
budget  and  transportation. 


Four  Montana  organizations  received  $10,000  Challenge 
America  Fast  Track  grants,  which  offer  support  to  smaller  and 
mid-sized  organizations  for  projects  that  extend  the  reach  of  the 
arts  to  underserved  populations  whose  opportunities  to  experience 
the  arts  are  limited  by  geography,  demographics,  economics,  or 
disability.  Recipients  are: 

Alberta  Bair  Theater  of  Billings:  To  support  Classical  is  Cool, 
a  concert  series  featuring  pianist  Christopher  O'Riley,  cellist  Matt 
Haimovitz,  and  the  Carpe  Diem  String  Quartet.  In  addition  to  con¬ 
cert  performances  at  the  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  the  guest  artists  will 
participate  in  school  residencies  and  other  community  outreach  ac¬ 
tivities  for  audiences  drawn  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Northwest. 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale  of  Kalispeil:  To  support  Fes¬ 
tival  Amadeus,  a  series  of  chamber  music  and  orchestra  concerts. 
Guest  artists  -  who  have  previously  included  pianist  Joel  Fan,  vio¬ 
linist  Tim  Fain,  and  cellist  Stephen  Framil  -  also  will  teach  clinics 
for  the  community. 

Performing  Arts  Company  (aka  Bitterroot  Performing  Arts 
Council)  of  Hamilton:  To  support  the  presentation  of  the  Ravi 
Coltrane  Quartet.  Saxophonist  Coltrane  (son  of  John  Coltrane)  will 
lead  a  master  class  with  area  music  students,  as  well  as  participate 
in  a  pre-performance  lecture. 

Whitefish  Theatre  Company  of  Whitefish:  To  support  per¬ 
formances  by  Dancing  Earth,  an  American  Indian  modern  dance 
company.  Outreach  activities  include  school  matinees  and  lectures 
targeted  to  rural  youth. 


NEA  Chair:  A  more  persuasive  case  (from  previous  page) 


How  do  we  have  the  arts  recognize  that  be¬ 
yond  our  intrinsic  jobs  (making  and  presenting 
art),  we  also  have  a  role  as  citizens?  This  role 
comes  with  responsibilities,  yes,  but  it  is  also 
a  role  that  is  much  more  likely  to  engender 
public  investment. 

This  is  exactly  the  impulse  that  led  me  to 
propose  a  new  funding  program  at  the  NEA. 

It  will  be  a  $5  million  investment  fund  called 
“Our  Town.” 

It’s  called  “Our  Town,”  frankly,  because 
that’s  a  play,  and  1  am  a  theatre  guy.  But  also 
because  it  highlights  the  place-based  nature  of 
the  arts. 

Next  year,  we  will  be  making  investments 
in  35  communities  that  are  recognizing  artists 
as  citizens,  and 
welcoming  the 
role  the  arts  can 
play  in  help¬ 
ing  cities  and 
town  become  the 
most  vibrant  and 
sustainable  places 
possible. 

In  order  for 
“Our  Town”  to 
be  a  success,  we 
have  to  do  two 
things  simultane¬ 
ously: 

1.  Support 
the  art  and  the 
artists  in  the  specific  ways  that  they  need  (the 
specialness) 

2.  Provide  this  support  in  such  a  way  that 
the  arts  and  artists  are  part  of  a  larger  commu¬ 
nity  objective  (the  common  good) 

The  kinds  of  projects  that  we  contemplate 
funding  should  elegantly  do  both  of  these 
things. 

And  I  am  not  proposing  this  new  funding  in 
a  vacuum.  We  have  a  track  record  of  this  work 
at  the  NEA. 

For  almost  25  years,  the  NEA  has  run  the 
Mayors’  Institute  on  City  Design  (or  “MICD”), 
which  we  do  with  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  the  American  Architectural 
Foundation. 

During  each  institute,  a  small  group  of 
mayors  comes  together  with  a  team  of  design 
professionals  to  tackle  the  real-world  problems 
with  which  each  mayor  is  wrestling.  This  is  an 
opportunity  for  these  mayors  to  spend  three 
days  thinking  of  themselves  as  their  cities’ 
chief  urban  designers. 

Historically,  the  NEA  has  been  there  to  help 
the  mayors  recognize  the  role  the  arts  can  play 
in  building  a  livable,  sustainable  community. 

And  last  January,  I  announced  that  we 
would  bring  something  new  to  the  table:  we 


launched  a  new  funding  stream  called  MICD 
25  that  in  many  ways  serves  as  a  pilot  for  the 
work  we  would  like  to  do  with  "Our  Town.” 

We  invested  in  21  cities  and  towns  that  were 
doing  one  of  four  things:  re-using  abandoned 
or  under-utilized  spaces,  commissioning  public 
art,  planning  cultural  districts,  or  designing 
new  infrastructure. 

In  each  case,  the  arts  were  front  and  center 
in  a  partnership  that  involved  city  government, 
arts  organizations  and  the  private  sector. 

If  you  visit  our  website  -  arts.gov  -  you  can 
see  write-ups  of  all  21  projects,  but  let  me  just 
focus  on  three  illustrative  projects: 

First.  The  mayor  of  Memphis,  TN,  has  been 
focusing  on  fully  integrating  the  arts  into  his 
overall  philoso¬ 
phy  and  plans 
for  the  city. 

Memphis  is 
using  its  NEA 
grant  to  conduct 
the  predevelop¬ 
ment  of  an  artist 
live/work  site 
in  the  city’s 
South  Main  Arts 
District.  The  city 
hopes  to  acceler¬ 
ate  the  ongoing 
revitalization 
efforts  -  largely 
driven  by  artists 
already  -  in  the  neighborhood  and  surrounding 
communities. 

It  is  contracting  Artspace  Projects  to  lead  a 
study  surveying  the  musicians,  artists,  and  arts 
organizations  in  the  city  to  better  understand 
the  needs  in  the  community,  including  how 
much  performance,  rehearsal  and  storage  space 
is  needed. 

Following  this  predevelopment  work,  an 
architectural  team  will  be  selected  and  financial 
models  and  conceptual  building  plans  will  be 
created.  The  project  will  serve  an  estimated 
7,500  members  of  the  creative  community. 

The  second  project,  Action  Greensboro,  is 
a  not-for-profit  organization  in  North  Carolina 
that  coordinates  citizen  initiatives  to  enhance 
the  economy  for  this  city  of  250,000.  In  2009, 
Action  Greensboro  teamed  with  the  City  of 
Greensboro  on  a  multi-use  trail  that  winds 
through  residential  neighborhoods  and  business 
districts. 

With  its  MICD  25  grant,  Action  Greensboro 
is  funding  public  art  installations  as  part  of  the 
renovation  of  an  abandoned  railroad  underpass 
that  links  an  economically  disadvantaged  part 
of  the  city  to  its  center. 

The  art  will  include  the  design  and  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  12  decorative  iron  gates  in  existing 


doorways  along  the  underpass,  through  which 
will  be  seen  two,  huge  graphic  panels  depicting 
parts  of  Greensboro’s  history.  Artists  will  create 
light  installations  to  illuminate  the  entire  area. 

Number  three:  Madison,  WI,  is  developing  a 
major  park  in  the  center  of  the  city. 

With  our  money,  environmental  artist  Loma 
Jordan  is  working  with  the  park’s  design  team 
to  both  integrate  public  art  into  the  construction 
of  Central  Park  and  also  on  the  park’s  green  in¬ 
frastructure.  The  park  is  one  of  the  lowest-eleva- 
tion  points  in  the  city,  as  well  as  sitting  on  top  of 
a  capped  brown-field.  Jordan  will  help  solve  the 
rainwater  run-off  and  drainage  issues. 

These  are  exactly  the  sorts  of  projects  that  we 
will  also  hope  to  support  through  “Our  Town.” 

But  beyond  direct  funding,  beyond  invest¬ 
ment,  there  is  another  role  for  the  NEA,  a 
catalytic  role.  ...  The  NEA  is  having  high- 
level  conversations  across  many  of  the  federal 
agencies. 

We  are  all  interested  in  creating  vibrant,  sus¬ 
tainable  communities,  and  we  can  only  succeed 

-  especially  in  this  economy  -  if  we  get  out  of 
our  silos  and  work  together. 

Responding  collectively  and  collaboratively 
to  citizens'  needs  can  bring  real,  dynamic 
change. 

Our  intentions  are  ambitious,  but  the  plan  is 
simple.  We  will  find  ways  that  federal  agencies, 
alongside  the  private  sector,  can  use  the  arts  as  a 
fulcrum  for  revitalization. 

One  of  our  accomplishments  of  which  I  am 
proudest  was  a  Notice  of  Funding  Availability 
for  $100  million  in  regional  planning  grants  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel¬ 
opment  released.  For  the  first  time  ever.  HUD 
explicitly  wrote  into  the  language  that  they  were 
looking  for  plans  that  involved  the  arts  and  arts 
organizations. 

We  jointly  sent  out  a  press  release  -  one  that 
had  the  NEA  logo  right  there  next  to  HUD’s 

-  and  the  NEA  was  represented  on  the  team  that 
read  and  evaluated  the  proposals.  The  results 
just  came  out  as  I  was  getting  on  the  plane  yes¬ 
terday,  so  I  haven’t  had  a  chance  to  go  through 
them  yet,  but  1  look  forward  to  reading  them 
soon. 

The  arts  were  also  written  in  as  an  invita¬ 
tional  priority  in  the  Department  of  Education’s 
Promise  Neighborhood  program. 

And  we  are  now  talking  with  Agriculture, 
with  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  with 
Transportation. 

More  than  anything,  I  think  this  collabora¬ 
tion  -  this  insertion  of  the  arts  into  the  every¬ 
day  business  of  our  sister  agencies  will  be  our 
legacy  and  will  cement  the  role  of  the  arts  in 
domestic  policy. 

In  short:  art  works.  That’s  my  story,  and  I  am 
sticking  to  it. 


Three  instrumental  benefits 

stand  out: 

1 .  The  arts  are  a  force  for 
social  cohesion  and  civic 
engagement. 

2.  The  arts  make  a  major 
difference  in  child  welfare. 

3.  Art  is  a  poverty  fighter. 


New  series 
helps  writers 
create  grant 
proposals 

A  1 3-part  series, 
titled  "Tracks  to  Suc¬ 
cess:  Writing  a  Pow¬ 
erful  Grant  Proposal," 
provides  a  step-by- 
step  guide  for  devel¬ 
oping  a  successful 
grant  proposal. 

The  series,  pub¬ 
lished  by  CrantSta- 
tion,  introduces  the 
novice  grant  writer  to 
the  necessary  com¬ 
ponents  involved  in 
crafting  a  winning 
proposal,  and  also  of¬ 
fers  the  experienced 
grant  writer  some 
new  ideas  for  ap¬ 
proaching  this  task. 

Written  by  Grant- 
Station  CEO  Cynthia 
M.  Adams,  these 
articles  take  readers 
from  A  to  Z  in  the 
grant-writing  pro¬ 
cess.  The  first  article 
includes  three  sample 
grant  proposals  pro¬ 
vided  by  IdeaEncore. 

For  details,  go  to 
www.grantstation. 
com/Public/tracks_ 
to_success/grant_ 
proposal/1  .asp. 
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MPAC  hosts 
conference 
and  showcase 
in  Great  Falls 

The  Montana  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Consor¬ 
tium  (MPAC)  hosts  a 
three-part  live  show¬ 
case  as  part  of  its 
annual  conference, 
jan.  28-30,  at  the 
Mansfield  Theater 
in  Great  Falls.  Sev¬ 
enteen  professional 
performing  artists 

from  throughout  the 

United  States  offer 
12-minute  samples 
of  their  work,  with 
sessions  beginning  at 
9  a.m.  Saturday;  the 
public  is  welcome  to 
enjoy  their  offerings. 

MPAC  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1 981  to 
promote  and  encour¬ 
age  the  touring  of 
the  performing  arts 
throughout  Montana 
in  a  professional  and 
cost-effective  man¬ 
ner.  The  organization 
provides  support  and 
technical  assistance 
to  performing  arts 
presenters,  while 
fostering  a  favorable 
climate  for  both  art¬ 
ists  and  presenters  in 
Montana. 

For  more  details, 
call  406-585-9551 
or  visit  www.mt 
performingarts.org. 


Public  Value  Partnerships 


"The  Three  Rs"  at  work  in  Montana 


Public  Value  Partnership  grants  between 
Montana  nonprofit  arts  organizations  and  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  champion  the  fact  that 
the  arts  are  of  benefit  to  all  the  citizens  of 
Montana  and  are  worthy  of  state  and  federal 
investment. 

Public  Value  Partnerships  utilize  three 
tools  we  call  “The  Three  Rs”  to  expand 
the  public  value  of  the  work  being  done  by 
Montana’s  non-profit  arts  organizations: 

•  Building  relationships; 

•  Creating  greater  relevance  and  meaning; 
and 

•  Establishing  return  on  investment. 

MAC  believes  that  using  “The  Three 

Rs”  strengthens  participation,  understand¬ 
ing  and  support  from  audiences,  donors  and 
funders.  We’d  like  to  share  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  these  stories  with  you,  gleaned 
from  reports  submitted  in  2008. 

Building  relationships 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Association: 

In  celebration  of  the 
GFSA’s  50th  Anniversary 
Celebration,  perform¬ 
ing  groups  representing 
the  entire  spectrum  of 
performing  arts  were 
integrated  into  the  event. 

The  orchestra  and  sym¬ 
phonic  choir  was  joined 
by  representatives  of  city 
government,  Malmstrom 
Air  Force  Base,  the  Great 
Falls  Children’s  Choir, 
high  school  choirs,  local 
dance  studios,  our  Youth 
Orchestra  and  the  recent 
winners  of  the  MASO 
Young  Artist  Competition' 
as  we  celebrated  the  past, 
and  most  importantly 
present  and  the  future 
-  our  next  50  years! 

A  special  invitation 


was  issued  to  people  who  had 
been  involved  with  the  GFSA 
over  the  past  50  years.  We  saw 
many  people  return  to  the  con¬ 
cert  hall  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  had  fallen  away  from 
regular  attendance.  We  felt 
such  a  connection  -  one  that  we 
have  challenged  ourselves  to 
maintain. 

Whitefish  Theater  Com¬ 
pany:  A  retired  federal  judge 
builds  a  set  with  a  seasonal 
fisherman;  a  professional  artist 
paints  scenery  with  high  school 
art  students;  three  generations 
of  one  family  perform  together 
in  “Peter  Pan”;  a  husband-and- 
wife  ministry  team  volunteer 
backstage;  a  local  actor’s  12- 
year-old  son  volunteers  as  a  set 
changer  while  his  dad  is  acting 
in  the  play;  a  local  physician 
is  the  official 


U.S.  and  9  foreign 
countries. 

An  11 -year-old 
visitor  wrote,  “It 
looks  to  me  like 
you’re  taking  pieces 
of  nature  out  of  the 
wilderness,  filling 
them  with  love, 
ambition,  and  peace, 
then  returning  them 
back  to  where  they 
belong  in  a  way  so 
that  everyone  who 
chooses  to  can  have 
a  little  piece  of 
the  power  you’ve 
created.” 

Return  on 


Missoula  Art  Museum:  "father"  by 
Kerri  Rosenstein  invited  audience 
engagement,  (tomrobertsonphoto.com) 


Great  Falls  Symphony:  Pianist 
Philip  Aaberg  mentors  Youth 
Orchestra  violinist  Erin  Stutzman 

(Photo  by  Ben  Chovanak) 


Whitefish  Theatre  Company:  Volunteers  help  senior 
citizens  attend  the  annual  Ivers  Senior  Concert. 


trimmer  of 

the  shrubbery  around  the 
O’Shaughnessy  Center;  and 
several  mothers  with  babies 
enjoy  working  together  in 
the  costume  shop  during  the 
day. 

In  all,  more  than  350 
volunteers  work  as  actors, 
musicians,  stage  hands,  set 
builders,  box  office  assis¬ 
tants,  costumers,  set  dressers 
and  seamstresses. 

Creating  relevance 

Missoula  Art  Museum: 

We  encourage  artists  to 
engage  audiences  and  where 
possible  encourage  audi¬ 
ence  participation.  One  such 
exhibition  was  created  last 
year  by  Missoula 
artist  Kerri  Rosen¬ 
stein,  whose  instal¬ 
lation  titled  ‘ father ,”  created 
to  remember  her  recently 
deceased  father,  involved  a 
collection  of  23,024  rose-col¬ 
ored  stones  [one  for  each  day 
of  his  life].  The  artist  invited 
each  viewer  to  take  one  stone 
and  place  if  back  in  nature  as 
a  gesture  of  remembrance. 

The  artist  established  a 
blog  to  collect  viewer’s  ex¬ 
periences  and  photographs  of 
the  traveling  stones  ...  Visi¬ 
tors  reported  on  the  stones’ 
journeys  to  11  states  in  the 


investment 

Grandstreet 
Theatre  in  Helena: 

Last  year’s  summer  camp  brought  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  the  parents  of  a  tiny  pre¬ 
schooler  with  sensory  processing  disorder  and 
selective  mutism.  According  to  the  parents, 
these  cause  her  paralyzing  anxiety  rendering 
her  speechless  at  times  even  with  therapy  and 
medication. 

Not  surprisingly,  she  missed  her  line  in  the 
final  showcase  and  the  instructor  seamlessly 
said  the  line  making  the  young  lady’s  experi¬ 
ence  the  highlight  of  the  summer. 

“Just  getting  her  on  stage  -  and  even  to 
smile  a  bit  -  was  a  huge  accomplishment  for 
her  (and  she  wants  to  continue  next  year). 
Please  accept  our  gratitude  for  giving  our 
daughter  more  confidence  to  build  on  in  her 
next  life  adventures.” 

And  THAT  is  what  makes  the  arts  great. 

Stay  tuned  for  more  Public  Value  Partner¬ 
ship  stories  in  future  issues  of  State  of  the 
Arts. 


Grandstreet  Theatre:  Summer  camp  kids  enjoy 
their  experience. 


Glacier  Symphony  travels  over  river,  through  woods 


By  Marti  Ebbert  Kurth 

Glacier  Symphony  harnessed  a 
trusty  silver  steed  and  traveled  over 
the  rivers  and  through  the  woods  to 
the  remote  mountain  town  of  Libby 
on  Nov.  20  to  present  “Rhapsodic 
Light,”  a  concert  for  the  Lincoln 
County  Community  Foundation.  It 
was  part  of  the  foundation’s  annual 
champagne  and  chocolate  fundraiser 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  people  of 
Libby  to  enjoy  a  classical  music  con¬ 
cert  in  their  own  hometown. 

The  50-plus  musicians  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  relaxing  journey  to  sit  back 
on  the  buses  and  enjoy  the  ride  over 
snowy  mountain  roads  on  their  busy 
concert  weekend.  They  had  performed 
a  free  concert  on  Friday  morning  in 
Kalispell  for  over  700  Flathead  Valley  youth,  and  Saturday’s  con¬ 
cert  in  Libby  was  followed  by  a  Sunday  performance  in  Kalispell. 


The  Glacier  Symphony  brass  section  was  featured 
prominently  in  the  "Rhapsodic  Light"  concert  held  in 

Libby.  (Photo  fay  Marti  Efabert  Kurth) 


Paula  Darko-Hensler,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Libby  Commu¬ 
nity  Foundation,  said  the  concert  is 
always  a  much-anticipated  event  in 
Libby  and  the  foundation  is  happy 
to  fund  the  orchestra’s  journey,  see¬ 
ing  it  as  a  way  to  give  back  to  their 
community. 

This  year  more  than  425  people 
packed  the  hall  at  the  Memorial 
Center  auditorium.  The  event  was 
made  even  more  spectacular  with  an 
array  of  delectable  chocolates  and 
dessert  bites,  made  by  Paula  and  her 
sister  Patty,  and  washed  down  with 
sparkling  glasses  of  champagne  or 
juice. 

“We  have  people  calling  us  way 
ahead  of  time  to  gel  tickets  and  after 
the  event  I  got  many  emails  and  comments  about  how  much  they 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Gallery  provides  arts  experience  for  assisted  living  center 


Residents  discuss  the  artwork  at  Boulder  Meadows  Assisted 
Living  Center  in  Big  Timber. 


By  Kim  Baraby  Hurtle 

The  Sweet  Grass  Art¬ 
ists’  Alliance  and  the  Two 
Rivers  Gallery  hosted  an 
arts  experience  on  Nov.  9 
at  the  Boulder  Meadows 
Assisted  Living  for  resi¬ 
dents,  staff  and  hospital 
employees. 

Gallery  director  Hope 
Johnson  explained  that  the 
alliance  was  approached 
by  a  volunteer  from  a  lo¬ 
cal  assisted-living  facility 
who  requested  that  an 
art  show  be  held  at  their 
center.  After  considering 
this  idea,  and  whether  they 
might  host  the  residents  at 
their  Two  Rivers  Gallery, 
which  would  offer  the  residents  a  field  trip, 
alliance  members  decided  there  would  be 
problems  with  that  plan.  They  quickly  real¬ 
ized  they’d  need  to  find  solutions  to  the  list  of 
challenges  that  seemed,  at  first,  to  be  barriers 
to  their  ideas. 

“Some  residents  are  confined  to  wheel¬ 
chairs,  which  made  transportation  the  first 
issue.  Keeping  a  comfortable  viewing  zone 
for  those  persons  using  a  wheelchair  was  a 
second  challenge,”  says  Johnson.  “Most  work 
is  hung  in  a  gallery  at  a  standing  eye-level. 
Even  work  displayed  on  pedestals  can  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fully  appreciate.  Some  residents  need 
to  use  walkers  and  canes  to  maneuver  their 
way  around,  and  they  often  fatigue  easily.” 

Johnson  decided  that  a  creative  idea  was 
needed  to  turn  these  challenges  into  oppor¬ 


tunities  and  bring  the  art  and  the  residents 
together.  In  the  end,  they  transformed  the 
resident’s  dining  hall  into  a  gallery  and 
brought  20  pieces  of  artwork,  including  paint¬ 
ings,  bronzes,  pottery,  sculptures,  fine  wood 
art  and  crafts,  and  jewelry. 

“We  sent  out  invites  to  the  residents  and 
immediate  family  members,  and  posted  them 
around  town  and  in  the  local  newspaper,”  says 
Johnson.  “What  started  out  as  a  ‘mini-gallery,’ 
or  an  ‘on-the-road’  art  show  turned  into  so 
much  more  for  all  of  us  who  participated.” 

The  day’s  events  even  provided  an  arts 
break  for  staff  at  the  adjacent  hospital.  "The 
Sweet  Grass  Artist’s  Alliance  is  fortunate  to 
have  a  member  base  of  very  talented  artists 
who  display  work  not  only  at  the  Two  Rivers 
Gallery,  but  all  over  the  state,”  says  Johnson. 
“Their  aim  is  to  share  their  art  with  their  com¬ 


munities  -  to  try  to  help  enrich  the  lives  of  all 
residents.” 

Johnson  notes  that  the  number  of  con¬ 
versations  in  the  room  during  the  exhibit 
revealed  “that  the  art  helped  to  transport  the 
viewers  to  a  time  and  place  when  they  were 
young  and  able-bodied  -  it  was  so  much  more 
than  just  going  to  the  facility’s  dining  room 
to  see  an  art  show.  Familiar  subject  matter 
evoked  memories  and  spurred  a  sense  of 
well-being.” 

The  director  of  Big  Timber  Healthcare  Fa¬ 
cility  has  asked  artists  to  return  in  the  spring. 
“Who  knows  what  new  experiences  might 
evolve  out  of  this  next  event,”  adds  Johnson. 


Two  Rivers  Gallery  provided  an  arts 
experience  for  the  residents  at  the  Boulder 
Meadows  Assisted  Living  Center. 


Photos  by  Hope  L.  Johnson  ©2010 


AH  IRC  offers  guide  to  health-care  resources 


The  Artists  Health  Insurance  Resource 
Center,  AHIRC.org,  offers  an  up-to-date, 
comprehensive  and  unbiased  database  of 
health-care  resources  for  artists,  performers, 
freelancers  and  the  self-employed. 

According  to  the  website,  “The  health¬ 
care  reform  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
will  finally  make  health  insurance  available 
and  affordable  for  the  American  artist.  As  the 
changes  begin,  AHIRC  is  here  to  guide  you 
through  the  legislation  and  how  it  will  affect 
the  visual  and  performing  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment  communities.  Our  mission  is  insure 
every  artist  in  the  United  States  by  2014.” 

The  Q&A  guide,  titled  “Every  Artist 
Insured,”  offers  an  easy-to-read,  remarkably 
helpful  overview  of  the  new  law.  The  guide,, 
available  as  a  PDF  on  the  website,  begins 
with  this  introduction: 

“Since  its  inception.  AHIRC  has  sought  to 
help  all  artists  get  quality  affordable  insur¬ 
ance  for  themselves  and  their  families.  The 
passage  of  the  Patient  Protection  and  Af¬ 
fordable  Care  Act  on  March  23,  2010,  has 
brought  us  within  reach  of  that  goal. 

“Because  so  many  of  its  provisions  are 
directed  at  the  individual  and  small  group 
market,  where  the  majority  of  visual  and 
performing  artists  and  entertainment  profes¬ 
sionals  who  are  ineligible  for  union  insurance 
find  themselves,  it  is  critical  that  we  under¬ 
stand  how  we  can  benefit  from  them. 

“This  booklet  is  a  clear  explanation  in 


a  simple  question-and-answer  format  of  the 
most  significant  programs  and  reforms  within 
the  law,  with  special  emphasis  on  those  that 
directly  impact  the  lives  of  artists.  The  publi¬ 
cation  begins  with  a  timeline  detailing  when 
major  provisions  go  into  effect.  A  section  for 
consumers  provides  answers  to  a  multitude  of 
questions,  such  as: 

•  Do  I  have  to  have  insurance? 

Everyone  will  be  required  to  have  insur¬ 
ance,  with  some  exemptions,  beginning  in 
2014  ... 

•  Can  I  keep  my  current  coverage? 

Yes.  There  is  nothing  in  the  new  law  that 
forces  you  to  change  your  plan.  Plans  that 
were  in  effect  on  March  23,  2010,  are  grand¬ 
fathered  under  the  law.  Grandfathered  plans 
do  not  have  to  offer  free  preventive  services 
or  guaranteed  access  to  OB-GYNs  or  pediatri¬ 
cians  (which  new  plans  must  do).  However, 
beginning  September  23,  2010,  all  plans 
-  grandfathered  or  new  -  will: 

•  be  required  to  offer  adults  up  to  age  26 
coverage  under  their  parents’  policy 

•  be  prohibited  from  retroactively  canceling 
your  coverage 

•  not  be  able  to  impose  lifetime  limits  on 
your  coverage 

1  have  a  pre-existing  condition  and  have 
been  denied  coverage.  What  does  this  law 
do  for  me? 

Beginning  July,  2010,  states  will  allow 
those  who  have  been  uninsured  for  6  months 


or  more  and  have  been  denied  coverage  to  re¬ 
ceive  insurance  through  a  state-run  “high  risk 
pool”  program.  Pre-existing  conditions  will 
be  covered  upon  enrollment,  and  premiums 
will  be  capped  at  the  average  cost  of  private 
policies  in  your  area.  ...  In  2014  insurers  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  deny  anyone  coverage 
and  high  risk  pools  will  end,  and  beginning  in 
2010  children  under  age  19  who  have  pre-ex¬ 
isting  condistion  cannot  be  denied  coverage. 

•  Where  will  I  buy  insurance? 

People  who  don’t  get  coverage  through 
their  employer  or  programs  such  as  Medicaid 
and  Medicare  can  buy  their  own  insurance 
directly  from  an  insurer,  a  broker,  or  through 
what's  called  an  Exchange.  Exchanges  are 
competitive,  private  insurance  marketplaces, 
which  will  be  established  in  every  state  begin¬ 
ning  in  2014. 

Sections  for  employers  and  seniors  are  also 
part  of  the  report. 

The  website  also  offers  a  comprehensive 
searchable  database,  with  info  available  by 
state  for  categories  that  include  “Getting 
Health  Insturance,”  “Affording  Health  Care,” 
“Finding  Health  Care”  and  “Changing  Health 
Care.” 

In  addition,  the  Artists  Health  Insurance 
Resource  Center  posts  written  brief  guides 
at  its  website  on  getting  affordable  health 
care  and  health  insurance  in  cities  around  the 
country  (although  Montana  is  not  on  the  list), 
and  offers  a  video  that  explains  the  new  law. 


Glacier  Symphony  (from  previous  page) 


liked  the  conceit  and  hope  that  we  will  do 
it  again,”  she  said.  Many  people  especially 
liked  the  concert  repertoire  this  year,  which 
featured  Brahms’s  Symphony  No.  3,  and 
French  horn  soloist  Jonas  vanDyke  in  a 
performance  of  Strauss’s  Horn  Concerto 
No.  1. 

“And  Maestro  Zoltek  always  gets  us  into 
the  holiday  spirit  with  one  of  his  compila¬ 
tions  of  Christmas  songs,”  she  noted. 

According  to  Darko-Hensler,  the  foun¬ 


dation  solicits  sponsorships  from  communi¬ 
ty  members  and  businesses  to  subsidize  the 
concert.  "We  have  a  pretty  small  endow¬ 
ment,  but  we  have  been  able  to  provide 
over  $88,000  in  grants  over  the  past  10 
years  of  our  existence.  We  agreed  many 
years  ago  that  this  concert  is  a  great  way  to 
give  back  to  our  community  because  many 
people  here  don’t  have  the  chance  to  attend 
a  symphony  concert  and  we  keep  the  price 
affordable  for  them.” 


The  outreach  concerts  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Libby  were  started  a  number 
of  years  ago  with  support  of  the  “Build¬ 
ing  Arts  Participation"  grant  through  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  Building  on  the 
relationships  established  through  that  seed 
money,  the  community  of  Libby  and  the 
Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale  have  made 
the  commitment  to  continue  the  develop¬ 
ing  tradition  of  presenting  live  symphonic 
music  in  Libby  as  often  as  possible. 


Arts  Northwest 
taking  online 
applications 
for  showcase 

Applications  are 
now  open  for  201 1 
Arts  Northwest  Book¬ 
ing  Conference  Juried 
Showcase,  Oct.  1 7-20 
in  Eugene,  OR. 

For  the  first  time, 
the  entire  process 
will  be  conducted 
online.  To  apply,  go 
to  www.artsnw.org. 
Click  on  the  "Confer¬ 
ence  2011"  tab,  then 
on  "Juried  Showcase 
Overview  and  Appli¬ 
cation"  and  proceed 
from  there. 

The  Juried  Show¬ 
case  component  at 
the  Arts  Northwest 
Booking  Conference 
is  renowned  for  its 
commitment  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  diversity,  as 
well  as  its  reputation 
as  one  of  the  most 
effective  methods 
for  artists  to  make 
themselves  known 
to  presenters  in  the 
West. 

Twenty-six  or  more 
performing  artists 
or  groups  are  se¬ 
lected  by  a  peer  panel 
process  to  present  a 
1 2-minute  excerpt 
of  their  work.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  25  or  more 
artists  will  be  eligible 
for  the  After  Hours 
Showcasing  too. 

The  Juried  Showcas¬ 
es  are  a  centerpiece 
of  the  annual  Arts 
Northwest  Booking 
Conference.  Artists 
who  are  not  success¬ 
ful  in  winning  a  Juried 
Showcase  slot,  may 
also  apply  for  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  After 
Hours  Showcase. 
Check  the  box  in  the 
application  to  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  this  option. 

Application  dead¬ 
line  is  March  21 . 
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Law  and  the  Art  World 


Find  State  of 
the  Arts 
articles  online 

Bill  Frazier's  "Law 
and  the  Art  World" 
series  is  also  available 
online  with  other 
articles  from  this  and 
previous  editions  of 
State  of  the  Arts. 

To  reach  the  col¬ 
lection  of  articles,  go 
to  the  arts  council 
website  at  www.art. 
mt.gov  and  select 
the  "Featured  OnWne 
Services"  link  on 
the  right  side  of 
the  home  page.  That 
takes  you  to  the  State 
of  the  Arts  "News 
Articles"  page  and  a 
drop-down  box  un¬ 
der  the  "View  articles 
for  specific  section"; 
then  choose  "Art¬ 
ists'  Legal  Advice" 
from  the  drop-down 
menu. 


Young  artists  benefit  from  professional  guidance 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©  2010 

Most  of  the  articles  in  this  column  have 
discussed  strictly  legal  issues,  but  from  time 
to  time  I  like  to  branch  out.  This  article,  while 
oriented  around  legal  issues,  has  more  of  a 
marketing  tilt,  and  results  from  seminars  and 
speeches  that  I  have  given  recently. 

I  always  enjoy  these  events  because  I  think 
I  learn  as  much  as  the  other  participants. 
Recent  seminars  have  included  an  art-school 
senior  seminar  and  presentations  to  profes¬ 
sional  artists  groups  on  legal  issues  of  interest 
to  artists  and  collectors.  Both  groups  have 
raised  points  of  concern  to  me. 

With  the  art  school  seniors,  and  some 
faculty,  there  was  not  even  a  glimmer  of 
business  realities  after  school,  no  awareness 
of  copyright  protections,  marketing  or  gallery 
relationships,  studio  or  money  management 
or,  in  other  words,  any  semblance  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  approach  to  the  business  of  making 
art.  It  is  frustrating  because  this  is  the  next 
generation  of  "artists,”  and  they  do  not  have  a 
clue  about  how  to  embark  on  their  careers. 

The  questions  are  daunting:  Where  do 
these  young  artists  get  jobs?  What  do  they  do 
about,  or  how  do  they  respond  to  contracts? 
How  do  they  get  work  into  galleries  and 
shows?  How  do  they  protect  their  work?  And 
maybe  most  important,  how  do  they  get  paid 
for  what  they  create?  The  answers  are  elusive 
and  cannot  be  taught  in  one  or  two  sessions. 

To  those  of  you  who  may  have  children 
who  are  students  in  art  schools,  to  those  of 
you  who  may  be  teachers  or  professors  in 
the  art  schools,  to  mentoring  galleries,  art 
organizations  and  arts  councils,  I  urge  you 
to  help  seek  some  professional  guidance  for 
these  artists. 

Artists  need  to  stay  informed 

This  next  is  a  professional  suggestion,  and 
a  rather  insistent  one,  for  artists.  You  must 
visit  art  galleries  and  not  just  the  ones  that 
display  your  work. 

At  recent  presentations,  I  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  artists  of  how  many  attended  art 
show  openings  and  visited  art  galleries.  Only 
about  10  percent  of  the  participants  in  the 
seminars  had  done  so,  and  even  fewer  had 
attended  any  type  of  professional  workshops 
in  the  last  year.  I  wish  I  had  asked  how  many 
read  art  magazines. 

1  bring  this  up  not  to  criticize  but  to  raise 
awareness  and  encourage  ardsts  to  find  out 
what  is  going  on  in  the  art  world  and  beyond 


their  immediate  studios.  Artists  need  to  know 
what  others  are  doing,  how  work  is  framed 
and  displayed,  what  is  selling,  which  artists 
and  galleries  are  successful  and  why,  and 
what  legal  protections  are  available. 

While  this  may  seem  mercenary  in  an 
otherwise  benign  and  cultural  occupation, 
remember  that  you  are  doing  this  to  make  a 
living  and  you  have  to  sell  artwork  for  money 
to  make  that  living. 

Collector  tastes  in  framing  change  from 
time  to  time,  for  example.  It  is  important  to 
frame  one’s  work  appropriately  and  have  it 
displayed  in  a  marketable  manner.  This  does 
not  include  yard-sale  frames,  homemade 
frames  (as  a  rule)  and  $8.95  discount-store 
specials. 

I  am  not  saying  this  just  as  a  lawyer;  I  am 
also  a  collector  and  a  participant  in  an  art  gal¬ 
lery.  Presentation  is  so  important.  You  spend 
so  much  time  and  energy  creating  beautiful 
artwork,  so  frame  it  or  present  it  as  best  you 
are  able.  I  know  framing  is  expensive  but  the 
cost  can  usually  more  than  be  recovered  in 
pricing. 

Beware  of  counterfeit 
cashier's  checks 

In  this  column,  I  try  to  keep  you  aware  of 
various  scams  and  other  crimes  directed  at 
artists  and  the  art  world  and  have  described 
many  over  the  years.  Please  be  aware  of  the 
proliferation  of  counterfeit  cashier’s  and  other 
bank  checks  growing  in  circulation. 

While  this  crime  is  not  directed  specifi¬ 
cally  at  artists,  artists  as  business  people  have 
been  victimized  just  as  have  other  businesses. 
This  is  a  problem  in  small  towns  just  as  it  is  in 
large  cities. 

The  lesson  is  to  be  just  as  careful  with 
these  checks  as  with  any  others.  As  more 
and  more  people  move  away  from  the  use  of 
credit  cards,  there  are  more  checks  being  of¬ 
fered  so  exercise  diligence. 

Internet:  Good  for  marketing, 

bad  for  piracy  and  scams 

Many  artists  have  responded  to  my  warn¬ 
ings  about  potential  problems  associated  with 
purported  purchases  from  buyers  in  foreign 
countries.  Typically,  these  are  attempted 
internet  purchases,  with  offers  of  excessive 
additional  payments  for  shipping.  Refunds 
are  requested  after  payments  with  counterfeit 
cashier  or  other  bank  checks. 


Bill  Frazier 


The  entire  transaction  is  rushed,  urgent  for 
reasons  of  an  important  anniversary,  missed 
birthday,  or  whatever  other  occasion.  The  art¬ 
ist  is  expected  to  drop  everything  and  attend 
to  this  purchase,  the  fake  payment  is  received, 
and  then  the  buyer  claims  an  emergency,  with 
the  request  for  a  refund. 

There  is  always  a  tragic  sob  story  to  enlist 
the  artist’s  sympathy.  The  problem  is  that  you 
have  never  actually  received  the  payment  and 
are  using  your  own  money  for  the  refund  if 
you  give  it.  You  are  out  both  your  artwork  and 
your  money. 

If  the  situation  sounds  strange,  it  is,  so 
beware.  I  recommend  that  you  be  especially 
careful  with  any  solicitation  or  potential 
purchase  from  anywhere  outside  the  United 
States. 

On  the  subject  of  the  internet:  while  it  is  a 
wonderful  marketing  outlet  for  many  artists, 
it  is  also  an  efficient  copying  and  pirating  tool 
for  infringers.  Notwithstanding  the  protec¬ 
tions  of  the  copyright  law  for  your  website  or 
your  artwork,  there  is  little  practical  protec¬ 
tion  for  your  work  if  it  is  pirated  by  some  art 
factory  in  China,  as  an  example. 

So,  as  a  professional  consideration,  you 
need  to  contrast  the  marketing  potential  for 
your  work  with  the  possibility  of  image  theft 
or  piracy. 

Bill  Frazier  served  a  lengthy  and  invalu¬ 
able  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council.  He's  in  private  practice 
in  Big  Timber,  and  can  be  reached  at 
406-932-5453  or  artlaw@mtintouch.net. 
MAC  thanks  Art  of  the  West  for  permission 
to  reprint  this  series. 


Tech  Talk:  More  on  cookie  management 


By  Mark  Ratledge 

In  the  last  issue  of  Tech  Talk,  I  covered  browser  cookies,  the 
little  bits  of  digital  information  that  advertisers  and  web  companies 
put  on  your  PC.  Cookies  record  your  website  account  information, 
such  as  when  you  last  visited  the  site,  and  allow  you  to  not  have  to 
log  into  the  website  each  visit. 

Cookies  are  not  limited  to  online  stores  and  advertising.  Search 
companies  like  Google,  Yahoo  and  Bing  also  use  cookies.  But 
search  companies  go  far  beyond  online  stores  and  gather  huge 
amounts  of  information  from  your  search  results. 

When  you  use  a  search  engine  and  follow  the  search-result  links 
away  from  the  site,  the  web  service  tracks  those  clicks  and  keeps 
that  information,  as  well  as  tracking  when  you  don’t  click  away 
from  the  results. 

This  yields  staggering  amounts  of  information  that  is  used  for 
search  and  advertising  marketing  and  demographic  calculations. 
Some  of  it  can  be  directly  correlated  to  your  user  account  with  a 
search  engine  and  the  "internet  protocol”  address  of  your  PC. 

The  sensitivity  of  search-engine  information  was  first  revealed 
in  2006  when  researchers  at  America  Online  released  data  on  20 
million  web  searches  made  by  around  650,000  people. 

'The  incident  is  still  known  as  AOL’s  “Exxon  Valdez  moment” 
because  AOL  didn’t  foresee  such  interest  in  the  data  and  the  pri¬ 
vacy  implications,  and  it’s  still  regarded  as  test  case  of  what  not  to 
do  as  a  search-engine  company. 

Even  though  the  original  searchers’  AOL  logins  were  changed 
to  random  numbers  in  an  attempt  to  keep  enough  information  pri¬ 
vate  to  prevent  any  individuals  from  being  identified,  reporters  for 
the  New  York  Times  were  able  to  easily  piece  together  the  identity 
of  one  person. 

They  connected  the  dots  to  the  identity  of  one  person  by  the 


clues  in  her  searches  for  infor¬ 
mation  ranging  from  real-estate 
addresses  to  last  names,  health 
matters,  dog  care  and  others. 

When  the  reporters  talked  to 
the  60-year-old  widow,  she  was 
surprised  that  she  was  able  to  be 
identified  and  “shocked”  that  AOL 
had  first  kept  the  data,  and  then 
released  the  data,  too. 

“That’s  my  whole  personal  life.” 
she  said.  “I  had  no  idea  somebody 
was  looking  over  my  shoulder.” 

To  read  the  whole  article,  go  to 
markratledge.com/link/trace/. 

That  was  2006,  a  long  time  ago 
in  the  age  of  the  internet.  At  the 
time,  AOL  had  a  miniscule  search- 
market  share  compared  to  current 
services  like  Google,  Yahoo  and 
Bing. 

Is  there  another  search  engine  "Valdez”  on  the  way?  Probably, 
with  all  the  other  privacy  gaffes  that  seem  to  regularly  take  place 
with  huge  web  companies  like  Google  and  Facebook.  Even  though 
search-engine  companies  protect  user  data  more  closely,  and  by  law 
retain  it  for  just  a  few  months,  privacy  remains  at  risk. 

If  you’re  still  concerned,  look  into  cookie  management  for  the 
browser  you  use: 

•  Apple’s  Safari:  markratledge.com/link/safaricookies/ 

•  Internet  Explorer:  markratledge.com/link/iecookies/ 

•  Firefox:  markratledge.com/link/firefoxcookies/ 


Mark  Ratledge  is  an 
information  technology 
consultant.  His  website  is 
markratledge.com. 
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Opportunities 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
State  of  Montana 

The  Festival  Market  of  the  Montana 
Folk  Festival  invites  traditional  artists  from 
throughout  Montana  to  sell  their  works. 
The  festival  will  be  held  in  Butte  July  8-10. 
Guidelines  and  application  forms  are  available 
at  www.montanafolkfestival.com/folk/festival- 
forms-montanaarts.php  or  artists  can  request 
application  and  guidelines  to  be  mailed  to 
them  by  calling  Mainstreet  Uptown  Butte  at 
406-497-6464.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.montanafolkfestival.com.  DEADLINE: 
March  31,  2011. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Arts  and  Crafts  Festival, 

to  be  held  March  12-13  in  Billings,  is  seeking 
vendors  for  this  juried  show.  For  an  applica¬ 
tion,  visit  www.TheRockyMountainArtsand 
CraftsFestival.com.  Formore  information,  email 
douglas  @danddproductions.us.  or  call  406-696- 
6585.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  1,  2011. 

The  Lewistown  Art  Center  is  hosting  the 
Winter  Fair  Guilt  Show  Jan.  7-29.  Participants 
may  enter  up  to  two  quilts  from  these  categories: 
Bed  Quilts  (60”x80”  or  larger);  Quilts  (50”x60” 
or  smaller);  Miscellaneous  (wall  hangings, 
table  runners,  placemats);  Beginners  (adult 
first-time  exhibitors);  Youth  1  (students  grades 
7- 1 2);  and  Youth  2  (students  through  grade  6). 
Each  adult  entrant  is  required  to  bring  in  one 
or  more  “for  sale"  miscellaneous  quilted  items. 
Quilt  delivery  is  from  Dec.  22-30.  For  more 
information,  call  Darlene  Miner  at  406-538- 
8696  or  the  center  at  406-535-8278.  Visit  www. 
lewistownartcenter.org  for  an  application. 

The  Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  and 
Culture  in  Bozeman  invites  contemporary 
women  artists  of  Montana  to  apply  to  an 
upcoming  exhibit  in  the  Emerson  Lobby  for 
the  fall  of  2011.  The  show  will  be  part  of  our 
survey  exhibit:  “Montana  Women  in  the  Visual 
Arts”  that  will  be  on  display  in  the  Jessie  Wilber 
Gallery.  Requirements  include  residency  in 
Montana  for  five  years,  and  works  must  be 
wall  hung.  The  exhibit  is  not  open  to  students. 
Application  is  free.  For  further  information, 
email  Ellen  Ornitz  at  ellen@theemerson.org. 

Chinese  New  Year:  The  Outgoing/Incoming 
Art  Exhibit  will  be  held  Feb.  5-March  4  at 
Clark  Chateau  Museum  in  Butte.  The  BSBAF 
and  the  Mai  Wah  Museum  have  once  again 
teamed  up  to  bring  back  the  Chinese  New  Year 
Art  Exhibit,  a  collaboration  of  the  two  non¬ 
profit  groups  that  started  with  the  Year  of  the 
Rat.  This  year,  both  the  tiger  (outgoing)  and  the 
rabbit  (incoming)  are  featured.  The  entry  fee 
will  be  $10  and  artists  are  limited  to  submitting 
one  piece.  Artists  have  a  choice  of  either  animal 
or  both  as  desired.  There  will  be  a  Grand  Prize 
of  50%  of  the  entry  fees,  plus  other  prizes.  All 
artwork  must  be  for  sale.  For  a  prospectus  and 
application  form,  visit  www.bsbarts.org.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Butte  Silver  Bow 
Arts  Foundation,  406-723-7600.  DEADLINE: 
Jan.  28,2011. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
National 

Feats  of  Clay  XXIV  is  a  juried  competition 
of  ceramic  works  presented  by  Lincoln  Arts 
and  Culture  Foundation  April  23-May  29  in 


Want  the  latest  info  on  opportunities? 

Using  email,  the  arts  council  manages  three  biweekly  information  newsletters 
that  provide  current  and  ongoing  opportunities.  Artists,  arts  organizations  and 
arts  educators  each  have  their  own  list. 

To  sign  up  for  any  or  all  of  these  information  tools,  email  Beck  McLaughlin  at 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  or  look  for  the  sign-up  form  on  our  website  and  in  the 
newspaper. 


Lincoln,  CA.  This  celebratory  exhibition  of 
contemporary  ceramic  art  (sculptural,  non¬ 
functional,  functional)  will  be  held  on  the 
property  of  the  renowned  Gladding,  McBean 
Terra  Cotta  Factory,  and  displayed  inside 
an  original  35-foot  beehive  kiln  and  in  the 
historic  architectural  design  studio.  For  more 
information,  contact  Lincoln  Arts,  580  Sixth 
St.,  Lincoln,  CA  95648;  916-645-9713;  email: 
info@lincolnarts.org;  www.lincolnarts.org. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  4,2011. 

Big  Rock  Garden  Park  Sculpture  Exhibition 

will  be  held  May  8-Sept.  30  at  Big  Rock  Garden 
Park  in  Bellingham,  WA.  The  park’s  mission  is 
to  inspire  an  appreciation  of  the  arts  and  natural 
environment  by  showcasing  high-quality  outdoor 
sculpture  and  offering  engaging  programming 
in  a  unique  Pacific  Northwest  setting.  Up  to 
four  artists  will  be  selected.  Each  submission 
should  include  at  least  four  available  pieces  for 
review  and  possible  placement  in  the  show.  All 
works  must  be  for  sale.  Send  CDs  with  images 
to  the  Bellingham  Parks  and  Recreation  Office, 
3424  Meridian  St..  Bellingham,  WA  98225. 
For  a  prospectus  and  application,  visit  www. 
cob.org/services/recreation/parks-trails/bigrock. 
aspx.  For  more  information,  call  360-778-7100. 
DEADLINE:  March  4,  201 1. 

The  Third  Annual  Juried  Art  Show  in  the 
Hamptons,  a  competition  for  exhibition, 
will  show  the  top  25  entries  in  a  group  show 
at  the  Kathryn  Markel  Fine  Arts  Gallery  in 
Bridgehampton,  NY,  opening  April  30.  Best  in 
show  wins  a  solo  exhibit.  Entry  fee  is  $50  per 
entry,  with  a  limit  of  three  entries.  Considered 
works  are  to  be  submitted  electronically. 
Digital  images  of  works  must  be  in  JPEG 
format  and  a  minimum  of  150  DPI.  All  entry 
proceeds  benefit  the  Retreat,  a  domestic 
violence  agency  serving  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island.  For  more  information,  call  Heather  at 
631-329-4398,  email  heather@theretreatinc. 
org  or  visit  www.theretreatinc.org  or  www. 
hamptonsjuriedartshow.com.  DEADLINE: 
March  7,  2011. 


Workshops/Conferences 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell 
offers  the  following  workshops:  Landscape 
Painting  with  Thomas  English,  Jan.  8-9  ($150- 
$160);  Drawing  on  the  Loose:  Experiments 
with  Drawing  with  Jeneese  Hilton,  Feb.  9  and 
Feb.  16  ($25-$30);  Stained  Glass  Hearts  and 
Flowers  with  Kathy  Martin.  March  12  ($25- 
$30);  and  Silk  Painting  with  Julie  Wulf.  April  1 6 
($50-$55).  Call  406-755-5268. 

The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings 
offers  these  workshops:  Mixed  Media 
Monoprints  with  Steve  Keunnen,  Jan.  15-16; 
and  Oil  Painting  Brushstrokes  and  Color  with 
Joyce  Lee,  Jan.  22-23.  Call  256-6804  or  visit 
artmuseum.org. 

Fabric  Dyeing  Techniques  Workshops  with 
Ann  Johnston  will  be  held  in  her  studio  in  Lake 
Oswego,  OR,  featuring  dyeing  techniques  with 
Procion  MX  dyes.  The  workshops  are  limited  to 
six  participants:  Color  by  Accident:  Low-Water 
Immersion  Dyeing,  May  7-9,  deadline  March  7; 
Dye  Painting  and  Printing,  May  1 2- 1 6,  deadline 
March  12;  and  Surface  and  Immersion  Dye 
Techniques,  July  16-20,  deadline  May  16.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.annjohnston.net. 

A  Mask  Exploration  Workshop  with 
Stephanie  Campbell  will  be  held  Friday 
nights,  Jan.  4-28.  at  the  Emerson  Cultural 
Center  in  Bozeman.  Campbell,  mask  specialist 
and  Professor  of  Theatre  at  Montana  State 
University,  recently  led  a  full  mask  theatre 
workshop  at  Kenya  National  Theatre,  Nairobi, 
and  will  present  a  version  of  that  workshop.  The 
workshop  is  for  anyone  interested  in  exploring 
and  developing  their  creativity  through  a  variety 
of  characterization  and  emotional/mental/ 


physical  awareness  exercises,  incorporating 
character  study  and  archtypes,  music,  writing, 
creative  visualization,  and  improvised  scene 
work  in  theatrical  character  masks.  The  class 
fee  is  $120.  For  information  or  to  register,  call 
406-586-7343. 

Paris  Gibson  Square  in  Great  Falls  offers  these 
classes:  Introduction  to  Pottery,  Coil  Pots  and 
Advanced  Pottery  classes  with  Judy  Ericksen 
all  begin  the  week  of  Jan.  17;  Drawing  Class 
with  Travis-David  Smith,  Mondays  beginning 
Feb.  7;  and  Digital  Book  Making  with  Whitney 
Olson,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  beginning 
Feb.  8.  Deadline  to  register  for  all  classes  is 
Jan.  14.  For  more  information,  call  Lisa  Gross, 
406-727-8255  or  email  lisa@the-square.org. 

Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photography  in 

Missoula  offers  these  workshops:  Fundamentals 
of  Exposure:  F-stops  and  Shutter  Speeds 
with  Doug  Johnson,  Jan.  22-23;  Composition 
Fundamentals:  How  to  Design  a  Better  Photo 
with  Doug  Johnson,  Feb.  12-13;  Understanding 
the  Basics  of  Adobe  Lightroom  3  with  Kathy 
Eyster,  March  5-6;  Youth  Weekend:  Express 
Yourself  through  Your  Photographs  with  Eileen 
Rafferty,  March  19-20;  and  Streets  of  Missoula: 
Documentary  Photography  withMissoulian  staff 
photographer  Linda  Thompson.  April  16- 17.  All 
workshops  are  $279.  Formore  information,  calK 
406-543-0171  or  visit  www.rmsp.com. 

Living  Art  of  Montana  in  Missoula  offers 
Creativity  for  Life  workshops  three  Saturdays 
a  month  from  10:30  a.m.-12:30  p.m.  The 
next  series  will  be  held  Jan.  15,  22  and  29  and 
Feb.  5,  12  and  19.  Workshops  are  for  people 
facing  illness  or  loss.  There  is  no  charge,  but 
donations  are  appreciated.  To  register,  call 
406-549-5329.  For  information  visit  www. 
livingartofmontana.org  or  email  ysteinprogra 
ms@livingartofmontana.org. 

Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish  offers 
these  workshops:  Glass  Fusing  with  Melanie 
Drown,  Jan.  12;  Baling  Ring  with  Traci  Staves, 
Jan.  18;  Wild  Women  Wednesday,  Jan.  19  and 
Feb.  23;  Beginning  Lamp  Work  with  Traci 
Staves,  Jan.  25;  Fingerprint  Necklaces  with 
Christy  O’Neil,  Jan.  29;  Felt-Making :  Geometry 
is  Cool  with  Kendra  Hope,  Feb.  2;  Experimental 
Method  and  Materials  with  Shawna  Moore, 
Feb.  12-13;  More  Bling:  Earrings  with  Traci 
Staves,  Feb.  15;  Introduction  to  Glass  Fusing 
with  Melanie  Drown,  Feb.  16;  Lamp  Work: 
Stringers  with  Traci  Staves,  Feb.  22;  and  Felt- 
Making:  Hanging  Garden  with  Kendra  Hope, 
Feb.  27.  Call  406-862-5929  or  visit  www. 
stumptownartstudio.org. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena  offers 
these  ceramics  classes:  Beginning  Ceramics: 
Hand-Building  and  Throwing.  Tuesday  evenings, 
March  29-May  31;  Intermediate  Ceramics: 
Emphasis  on  Hand-Building,  Tuesday  mornings, 
March  29-May  31:  Intermediate  Ceramics: 
Emphasis  on  Throwing,  Wednesday  evenings, 
March  30-June  1;  and  Advanced  Ceramics, 
Thursday  evenings,  March  3 1  -June  2.  Registration 
will  begin  Feb.  23.  To  register,  call  406-443-3502. 
ext.  14.  Tuition  is  $150  for  Bray  members  and 
$  1 85  for  non-members,  which  includes  a  one-year 
membership.  Materials  and  firing  fees  are  extra. 

The  Clay  Studio  in  Missoula  offers  these  classes: 
Beginning  Pottery  with  Dean  Foster.  Monday 
nights,  Jan.  1 0-March  7 ;  Beginning  Pottery  with 
Orville  Chigbrow,  Wednesday  nights,  Jan.  12- 
March  2;  and  Intermediate  Pottery  with  Larry 
Phan,  Tuesday  nights  Jan.  11-March  1.  All  classes 
are  $160-$  168.  Call  406-543-0509. 

The  Lewistown  Art  Center  in  Lewistown  offers 
these  workshops:  Monoprinting  with  FredTullis, 
Jan.  8,  $75-$85;  Horses  with  Diane  Hausmann, 
Feb.  5,  $55-$65;  Charcoal  Drawing  with  Elliott 
Eaton.  March  12,  $70-$80:  and  Floorcloths 
Painting  with  Linda  Augier.  April  8-9.  $45-$55. 
Call  406-535-8278  for  more  information. 

Continued  on  next  page 


Travel  Arts 
Partnership 
hosts  website 

The  Travel  Arts 
Partnership  offers 
an  online  periodical 
that  focuses  on  cul¬ 
tural  tourism  at  www. 
travelartspartnership. 
com. 

The  site  is  designed 
to  spur  productive 
partnerships  between 
cultural/heritage  or¬ 
ganizations  and  travel 
professionals.  Con¬ 
tents  include  surveys, 
statistics  and  data 
pertaining  to  cultural 
tourism,  case  stud¬ 
ies  and  conferences. 
Sections  also  explore 
cultural  tourism  and 
hotels,  museums, 
the  government,  and 
convention  and  visi¬ 
tor  bureaus  (CVBs). 

Exhibitions  that 
are  attracting  visitors 
and  published  articles 
that  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  travel  and  art 
professionals  are  also 
part  of  the  online 
publication. 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the 
Arts:  1100  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-682- 
5400;  www.artsen- 
dow.gov;  email: 
webmgr@arts. 
endow.gov. 

•  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20506; 
202-606-8400;  www. 
neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All  People: 
www.  arts  4  all  people. 
org;  email:  a4ap@ 
waWacetonds.org. 

•  Americans  for  the 
Arts:  1 000  Vermont 
Ave.,  NW,  1 2th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC  20005; 
202-371-2830;  www. 
artusa.org. 

•  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Museums: 
1571  Eye  St.  NW,  Ste. 
400,  Washington,  DC 
20005;  202-289-1818; 
www.aam-us.org. 

•  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation: 

1 785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20036;  202-588- 
6000;  www.national 
trust.org. 

•  ADA  Services  Unit: 
U.S.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commis¬ 
sion,  1801  L  St.  NW, 

Rm.  9024,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or  800- 
669-4000  for  employ¬ 
ment  questions;  www. 
eeoc.gov/facts. 

•  New  York  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Arts:  1 55 
Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
14th  Floor,  New  York 
NY  10013-1507;  212- 
366-6900;  www.nyfa. 
org. 

•  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barri¬ 
ers  Compliance  Board: 

1 331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington,  DC 
20004;  800-872-2253; 
www.access-board.gov. 

•  National  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or  800- 
344-5405  for  assistive 
technology  product 
information. 


Media  Arts 


The  34th  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival 

will  be  held  May  7-14,  in  Missoula.  The 
mission  of  the  festival  is  to  promote  awareness, 
knowledgeandunderstandingofwildlife,  habitat, 
people  and  nature  through  excellence  in  film, 
television  and  other  media.  To  learn  more,  call 
406-728-9380;  email  iwff@wildlifefilms.org, 
or  visit  www.wildlifefilms.org.  DEADLINE: 
Jan.  31,2011. 

The  Big  Sky  Documentary  Film  Festival 
announces  two  pitch  sessions  during  the  8th 
Annual  Big  Sky  Documentary  Film  Festival 
in  Missoula  in  February:  an  International 
Call,  focusing  on  international  films,  and 
"Documenting  the  Big  Sky,”  a  special  session 
focusing  on  films  to  be  produced  in  Montana. 
For  more  information,  visit  www.  bigsky filmfest. 
org/pitch.  DEADLINE:  Dec.  23,  2010. 

The  Northeast  Montana  Film  Festival  is  now 

accepting  films  for  the  festival,  which  will  be 
held  April  9,  2011.  The  first  category  is  four- 
minute-and-under  short  films.  Films  can  be 
any  length  and  any  genre.  There  are  two  age 
categories,  18  and  under,  and  adult  (over  18). 
The  festival  is  also  looking  for  feature-length 
films.  Films  can  range  in  length  from  60-120 
minutes.  Any  genre  is  acceptable,  but  the 
films  have  to  be  family-friendly.  The  festival 
offers  residents  in  the  rural  area  of  northeast 
Montana  opportunities  to  see  films  that  range 
from  traditional  and  the  traditional  film  making 
process,  to  experimental.  For  more  information, 
email  artspotgallery@gmail.com;  send  films 
to  NE  Montana  Film  Festival,  c/0  ArtSpot,  PO 
*Box  217,  Fort  Peck,  MT  59223.  DEADLINE: 
March  15,2011. 


Grants  &  Fellowships 


National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities: 
Digital  Humanities  Start-up  Grants  program 
provides  support  for  the  planning  or  initial 
stages  of  innovative  digital  initiatives  in  any 
area  of  the  humanities.  Activities  eligible  for 
Level  1  support  include  brainstorming  sessions, 
workshops,  early  alpha-level  prototypes  and 
initial  planning.  More  fully-formed  projects 
that  are  ready  to  begin  implementation  or 
demonstrate  proofs  of  concept  are  eligible  for 
Level  II  support.  For  information,  visit  www.neh. 
gov/grants/guidelines/digitalhumanitiesstartup. 
html.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  23,  2011. 


Institute  of  Museum  and  Library  Services: 
21st  Century  Museum  Professionals  program 
provides  support  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
museums  to  connect  people  to  information 
and  ideas  by  improving  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  museum  staff.  Priority  will  be  given 
to  proposed  activities  that  reach  broad  groups 
of  museum  professionals  throughout  a  city, 
county,  state,  region  or  the  nation  and  increase 
their  capacity  to  serve  their  audiences.  For 
information,  visit  www.imls.gov/applicants/ 
grants/2  IcenturyMuseums.shtm.  DEADLINE: 
March  15,  2011. 

USArtists  International,  a  partnership  between 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Andrew 
W.  Mellon  Foundation,  and  Mid  Atlantic  Arts 
Foundation,  is  committed  to  ensuring  that  the 
impressive  range  of  expression  and  creativity 
of  U.S.  performing  arts  is  represented  at 
international  festivals  throughout  the  world. 
The  program  provides  grants  to  American 
dance,  music  and  theater  ensembles  as  well 
as  solo  performers  that  have  been  invited  to 
participate  in  international  festivals  and  for 
engagements  that  represent  extraordinary  career 
opportunities  anywhere  in  the  world  outside  of 
the  United  States.  Grants,  which  generally  range 
from  $1,000  to  $10,000,  will  seldom  cover  the 
applicant’s  total  expenses.  For  guidelines  and 
more  information,  visit  www.midatlanticarts. 
org  or  contact  Karen  Newell  at  410-539-6656, 
ext.  104,  or  email  karen@midatlanticarts.org. 
DEADLINE:  April  22,  2011. 


Residencies 


The  Japan-U.S.  F riendship  Commission  works 
cooperatively  with  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  to  sponsor  The  U. S/Japan  Creative 
Artists’  Program.  The  program  provides  support 
for  up  to  five  outstanding  contemporary  and 
traditional  artists  from  the  United  States  to  spend 
a  three-month  residency  in  Japan  to  pursue 
their  individual  artistic  goals.  The  program  is 
extremely  competitive;  applicants  should  have 
regional  or  national  recognition  and  anticipate 
a  highly  rigorous  review  of  their  work.  Selected 
artists  will  receive:  a  monthly  stipend  for  living 
expenses  and  a  housing  supplement,  as  well  as  an 
allowance  for  professional  support  services;  up  to 
$6,000  for  round  trip  transportation  for  the  artist, 
domestic  partner  and/or  dependent  children  and 
a  baggage/storage  allowance;  and  a  stipend  for 
pre-departure  Japanese  language  study  in  the 
United  States.  Guidelines  and  the  application 
can  be  found  at  www.jusfc.gov/creativeartists. 
asp.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  1,  2011. 


Archie  Bray  Foundation  is  currently  accepting 
applications  from  ceramic  artists  for  its  2011 
resident  artists  program.  Long-term  residencies, 
usually  one  year  with  an  option  to  extend  through 
a  second  year,  and  short-term  residencies, 
usually  through  the  summer  months,  are 
available.  The  residencies  allow  individuals 
to  pursue  their  personal  approach  to  ceramics 
and  provide  a  unique  environment  for  artists 
to  come  together  to  work,  learn  and  share  with 
each  other.  The  Bray  also  provides  a  studio, 
discounted  materials,  a  variety  of  kilns,  sales 
gallery  and  teaching  opportunities.  Resident 
artists  cover  their  own  costs  for  materials, 
firing  and  living  expenses  in  Helena.  One-year 
fellowships  and  summer  scholarships  are  also 
available.  For  more  information  on  either  a 
fellowship  or  the  residency  program  or  to  apply 
online,  visit  www.archiebray.org  or  contact 
the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  2915  Country 
Club  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59602;  406-443-3502; 
email  archiebray@archiebray.org.  DEADLINE: 
March  1,  2011. 


Performing  Arts 


The  2011  World  Series  of  Music  contest  is 
designed  for  up  and  coming  unsigned  artists 
and  bands.  The  top  64  artists/bands  will  be 
selected  by  a  panel  of  music-industry  insiders. 
They  will  then  compete  in  an  online,  live  “real 
time”  tournament  beginning  March  1.  The 
final  eight  artists/bands  will  compete  against 
each  other  at  a  one-day  live  event.  There  will 
be  one  winner  crowned.  The  contest  gives  the 
winner  an  opportunity  to  immediately  join  one 
of  the  nation’s  top  music  management  firms. 
Visit  www.entertainment29.com/worldseries  or 
email  info@entertainment29.com.  DEADLINE: 
Feb.  28,  2011. 


Job  Opportunities 


The  California  Arts  Council  is  announcing  a 
nationwide  search  for  the  position  of  director. 
This  position  will  no  longer  be  a  governor’s 
appointee,  but  will  be  hired  by  the  Arts 
Council  members.  Please  note  that  the  Arts 
Council  office  is  in  Sacramento.  Qualifications, 
background  materials,  a  duty  statement  and 
other  specifications  will  be  posted  officially  at 
www.arts.ca.gov  on  Jan.  3.  No  materials  will  be 
shared  or  contacts  made  until  Jan.  3,  when  the 
law  that  designates  that  the  director  be  selected 
by  the  council  goes  into  effect.  DEADLINE 
FOR  APPLICATION:  Feb.  26.  201 1 


ARTS  &  CULTURE:  Statewide  Service  Organizations 


Humanities  Montana,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  406-243-6022;  www. 
humanities-mt.org.  Presents  humanities  programs,  awards 
grants,  conducts  speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion 
groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  Co-presidents  Elizabeth 
Waddington:  email:  waddingtone@billings.kl2.mt.us: 
and  Susan  Selstad;  email:  vikinggoddessl@msn.com; 
www.maeamt.org.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406- 
585-9551.  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box 

1 872.  Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www. 
montanasymphonies.org.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and 
conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Humanities  Montana  3 1 1 
Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT 
59812;  406-243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse;  www. 
montanabook.org.  Organizes  public  forums  featuring 
Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading,  book  arts  and 
publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena, 
MT  59601 ;  406-443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china 
painting,  porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public 
show  featuring  nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  1  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch. 
Suite  1,  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-443-8313; 
email:  mtcf@mt.net;  www.mtcf.org.  Maintains 
endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards 
grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771 ;  406-585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural 
agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain 
funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation 
affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 


MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman. 

MT  59771;  406-585-9551.  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  406-587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines 
through  educational  projects,  information,  and 
workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  Nancy  Murdock,  PO 
Box  55,  Whitewater,  MT  59544;  406-674-5417  (O); 
email:  nmurdock@ttc-cmc.net.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  music  teachers  in  all 
areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  71 1  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
406-586-4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of 
professional  outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the 
vast  variety  and  spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872,  . 
Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www.mt 
performingarts.org. Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite 
A,  Helena,  MT  59601 ;  406-457-2822;  www. 
preservemontana.org.  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
infor-mation  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a 
circuit  rider  pro-gram.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  406-547-3803;  Supports 
efforts  of  Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television 
stations;  provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production 
and  station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  President  Larry 
Brazill,  9  N.  Dakota,  Dillon.  MT  59725;  406-683-7038; 
email:  l_brazill@umwestern.edu.  A  K-12  education 


resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  yearly  at 
MEA-MFT/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Sarah  DeGrandpre,  Big 
Sky  High  School,  3100  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula, 

MT  59804;  406-728-2401;  email:  sdegrandpre@mcps. 
kI2.mt.us.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  Ron  Paulick,  membership  chair,  406-453-4076; 
email:  cambrea@mt.net;  www.montanawatercolor 
society.org.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  21 12  First 
Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  406-761-1797; 
email:  montanaart@hotmail.com;  www.mt-magda. 
org.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 

225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  406-444-4710; 
www.montanamuseums.org.  Supports  museums  of 
all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St., 
Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-728-5374.  Provides 
photography  education,  professional  information, 
workshops  and  opportunities  for  members  to  show  work 
in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  PO  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  406-549-2984;  www.vsamontana.org.  Provides 
information,  technical  assistance  and  workshops  on 
working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402 

N.  32nd  St.,  Billings,  MT  59101:406-248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  &  Services 


Artist's  Innovation  Awards 

The  next  round  of  applications  for  the  Artist’s 
Innovation  Award  will  be  available  in  Spring  2011. 
The  Montana  Arts  Council  launched  this  grant 
program  to  honor  the  innovative  ideas,  practices 
and  the  contributions  of  Montana  artists.  This 
application  can  only  be  completed  online  -  go 
to  MAC’s  website  at  www.art.mt.gov.  The  2011 
deadline  is  to  be  announced. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide  participatory 
experiences  in  arts  learning  that  increase  or 
strengthen  participants’  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  arts. 

1.  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encom-passes  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four  days 
with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact  time  per 
day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 

These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer,  up 
to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community’s  lifelong 
learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit  MAC’s 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 
(touring  or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands-on 
and  process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able  to 
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clearly  communicate  the  concepts  and  skills  of 
the  chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a 
variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit  MAC’s 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or  govern¬ 
mental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity.  Requirements  include  a  1 : 1 
match  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  for 
Special  Projects  Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects 
and  Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3: 1  match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  This  application  can  only  be  completed 
online  -  go  to  MAC’s  website  at  www.art.mt.gov. 
The  application  deadline  is  August  1,  2012  for  FY 
2014-2015. 

Montana's  Circle  of  American  Masters 

Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Masters  in 
Visual  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  celebrates 
the  contributions  of  Montana’s  master  artists. 

A  member  of  Montana’s  Circle  of  American 
Masters  is  a  person  who  throughout  their  lifetime 
of  work  in  the  traditional  arts  has  created  a 
notable  body  of  work.  Of  significant  cultural  and 
artistic  stature,  their  work  is  representative  of 
the  historic,  traditional,  and  innovative  arts  and 
handcrafts  distinctive  to  the  state  and  is  worthy  of 
note  on  both  a  state  and  national  level.  Deadlines 
for  this  program  are  ongoing.  For  nomination 
materials,  visit  the  MAC  website  at  http://art. 
mt.gov/artists/artists_masters.asp  or  contact 
Cindy  Kittredge  at  elkittredge@dishmail.net  or 
phone  her  at  406-468-4078. 

Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to 
continue  operating  support  grants  for  Montana 
non-profit  arts  organizations  under  a  program 
titled  Public  Value  Partnerships.  Public  value 
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Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also  be  downloaded  at  http://art.mt.gov 


What's  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance? 
If  so.  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it. 

Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 
406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911;  or  email  writeus@livelytimes.com 

Event _ _ 

Description _ _ 


Event  Location 


partners  are  defined  as  organizations  making  a 
positive  difference  in  the  individual  and  collective 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  through  the  arts, 
and  worthy  of  state  investment.  These  grants 
fund  Montana  non-profit  arts  organizations  who 
have  had  their  501(c)(3)  status  for  a  minimum 
of  five  years  and  at  least  a  half-time  paid  staff 
member.  Guideline’s  specifics  are  available  on 
the  MAC  website.  The  grant  period  runs  from 
July  1,  2010,  to  June  30,  2014.  The  next  round 
of  grant  applications  will  be  due  in  Spring  2014. 
Visit  www.art.mt.gov  for  more  information. 

Strategic  Investment  Grants  for  the  Arts 

Strategic  Investment  Grants  for  the  Arts  are 
given  throughout  the  year  to  provide  funds  for: 

•  Training  and  Network  Development 
opportunities  that  help  build  art  skills,  healthy  arts 
careers  and  businesses. 

•  Market  Expansion  to  help  increase 
exposure  and  improve  marketing  or  promotion, 
opportunities  for  exhibition  or  performance  and 
sales. 

•  Public  Outreach  Arts  Activities  for  ongoing 
and  one-time  arts  activities  by  arts  organizations 
and  artists  that  help  firmly  anchor  the  arts  in  the 
greater  community. 

•  Challenges  and  Emergencies  to  provide 
assistance  for  artists  or  arts  organizations 
experiencing  catastrophic-level  emergencies  that 
threaten  their  ability  to  continue  their  work,  and 
demand  prompt  and  immediate  attention. 

Artists,  501(c)(3)  arts  organizations  and  Pre 
K-12  teachers  are  eligible  to  apply.  1:1  matching 
grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and 
the  nature  of  the  requests.  Awards  are  made 
directly  by  the  council  and  applications  are 
reviewed  monthly. 

This  application  can  only  be  completed  online 
-  go  to  MAC’s  website  at  www.art.mt.gov.  The 
application  deadline  is  the  15th  of  the  month  (or 
first  business  day  after  the  15th  if  that  falls  on  a 
weekend). 

T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

This  grant  program  is  for  elementary 
classroom  teachers  who  wish  to  work  one-on- 
one  with  a  professional  working  artist  in  order  to 
develop  the  teacher’s  skill  in  a  particular  artistic 
discipline.  Deadlines  are  ongoing.  You  must 
apply  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  start- 
date  of  your  project.  A  cash  match  is  not  required. 
All  grants  are  for  $500. 
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Help  us  find 
technical 
assistance 
articles  for 
State  of 
the  Arts 

The  Montana  Arts 
Council  is  requesting 
submissions  from  art¬ 
ists  and  organizations 
on  practical  profes¬ 
sional  development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues  of 
State  of  the  Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  "How  to"  articles 
(i.e.  marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how  to 
find  a  publisher  for 
your  first  book,  doing 
your  own  PR,  writ¬ 
ing  an  effective  artist 
statement  or  how  to 
make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects  or 
statistics. 
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Governor's  Humanities  Awards;  Barrett  Golding 
Named  USA  Fellow;  Joan  Holter:  An  Angel  for 
the  Arts;  Capacity-Building  Trainings 

Arni's  Addendum:  Mapping  our  Goals 

Congrats;  Transitions;  Condolences 

Humanities  Awards  (cont.);  Joan  Holter  (cont.) 

About  Books 

About  Music 

Arts  Education:  NEA  Guidelines  for  Grants; 

Being  Prepared  for  the  Unprepared; 

21st  Century  Skills  Map  Released 

Montana  Circle  of  American  Masters  Adds  Five 

Native  News;  MCAM  Roster  (cont.) 

Artists  Innovation  Awards 

Artist  Gathering;  Innovation  Awards  (cont.) 

Arts  Calendar;  Arts  and  Humanities  Month 

Art  Exhibits 

About  Visual  Arts 

"Reflections  West"  Radio  Show;  Barrett  Golding 
(cont.) 

NEA  Chair:  Making  a  More  Persuasive  Case 

NEA  Grants  to  Six  Organizations;  NEA  Chair 
(cont.) 

Public  Value  Partnerships  at  Work;  Glacier 
Symphony  in  Libby 

Gallery  Hosts  Arts  Experience  at  Assisted  Living 
Center;  Glacier  Symphony  (cont.) 

Law  and  the  Art  World:  Young  Artists  Benefit 
from  Professional  Guidance;  Tech  Talk  Cookie 
Management 
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Six  Montanans  receive  Governor's  Humanities  Awards 
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